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Sir  HARBORD  KARBORD  Bart. 
M.  P.  for  NORWICH. 

SIR, 

PERMIT  me  to  offer  to  you 
the  following  Treatife  on 
Agriculture.  However  defec- 
tive the  Compofition  may  appear 
in  Point  of  Merit,  if  the  Eiints, 
it  contains,  flaould  afford  any  ufe- 
lul  Information  to  Proprietors  or 
Occupiers  of  Land,  it  will  anfwer 
the  higheft  Expedations  of  its 
Author.  Every  Attempt  to  eluci- 
date a Subject  upon  which  the 
primary  Refources  of  Society 
depend,  or  to  point  out  any  prac- 
ticable Modes  of  Improvement 
in  that  Art,  v/ill,  I trufl,  meet 

’ with 


vwith  a favourable  Reception  fro;n 
the  Public. 

The  Benijrnity  of  . ,y  o u a 
Cliaradler,  the  Extent  of  your 
[udgmentj-  united  with  a tho- 
rough Knowledge  of  the  Subjeft, 
as  well  as  luy  own  Intentions, 
and  the  Refpedt,  I have  long 
wifbed  to  pay  to  your  Name, 
have  induced  me  to  folicit  the 
Honour  of  your  Frotedlion. 

In  addreffing  you,  Sir,  on  this 
Occafion,  it  is  far  from  my  Dif- 
pofition  to  adopt  the  Language  of 
Adulation.  The  diftinguilhed 
Truft,  which  your  Country  has 
long  and  defervedly  rcpofed  in 
your  Elands,  adds  a Luflre.  to 
YOUR  Nam.e  far  fuperior  to  the 
moft  elaborate  Panegyric.  Yet 

permit 
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permit  me  to  join  in  the  heartfelt 
Tribute,  you  daily  receive  from 
YOUR  Conftituents : by  whoje 
Solicitations  only^  you  were  reluc- 
tantly prevailed  upon  to  become 
their  Reprefentative.  An  invaria- 
ble and  patriotic  Regard,  always 
difplayed  in  promoting  the  mofl 
important  Interefts  oi  your  Rtec- 
to7's^  laid  a Claim  to  your  future 
Services  ; and  we  enjoy  the  Hap- 
pinefs  of  feeing  one  of  the  firft 
Commercial  and  Man ufadlu ring 
Cities  in  - the  Kingdom  repre- 
fented  with  Integrity. 

The  particular  Attention  you 
have  fhewn  to  the  moft  ■ ufeful 
Science  in  this  Country,  gives  me 
Reafon  to  hope,  that  you  will  be 
pleafed  candidly  to  receive  this 
little  Work  into  YOUR  Patronage. 

What- 
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Whatever  Inaccuracies  may  occur 
in  it,  muft  be  imputed  to  my 
Diilance  from  the  Prefs ; by 
which  I w'as  prevented  from  an 
Opportunity  or  making  the  necef- 
farv  Corrections:  Kor  fhculd  I 

j 

have  prefumed  to  lay  it  before 
YOU  in  its  Infant  State,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  flattering  Solicitations 
of  feme  of  my  mofl  refpectable 
P'riends,  to  tvlioni  1 had  promif- 
cd  the  Publication  of  it  feveral 
IVlonths  n^o. 


I lia ve  the  H o N o u R to  be 

with  the  G R E A S'  E S T R E S P E c T. 
Q J J? 

your  moft  obedient 
E^prORD,  July  j humblc  Servant, 

UiC  50111.  1705.  3 ^ 

THOMAS  STONE. 
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INTRO- 


I N T R d D U C T I O N. 

After  the  ntimerous  Eflays 
which  have- teen  publifhed 
on  Agriculture,  by  many  it  may 
pofiibly  be  thought  an  exhaufted 
fubjedt ; and  therefore  any  furthte 
attempt  to  inform  Gtetlerhen  of 
Landed  Property,  whether  theit 
Eftatesare  managed  ttfthe  gfeateft 
advantage,  or  not,  may  be  deemed 
to  arife  from  motives  of  a felf-in-, 
terefted  nature,  or  froiii  an  ihordi- 
B 


nate 
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nate  delire  of  appearing  in  print. 
The  Author’s  dehgn  is  only  to 
relate  a few  plain  fads,  from 
which,  Gentlemen  may  perhaps 
draw  fuch  inferences,  as  may,  if 
reduced  to  pradice,  be  attended 
with  no  inconfiderable  improve- 
ment and  profit.  His  pretenfions 
to  a work  of  this  weight  and  im- 
' portance  are  founded  upon  many 
years’  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  large  trads  of  land,  in 
different  parts  of  England,  both 
as  a farmer,  and  land-fleward ; 
having  obferved  a multiplicity  of 
abufes,  and  various  inftances  of 

mif- 
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niifcondud:,  he  is  defirous  of 
making  public  thofe  remedies, 
which  have  been  fuggefted  to  him 
by  fubfequent  refledion.  He  .is 

I , 

well  afcertained,  that  the  rent  paid 
by  many  tenants,  inftead  of  being 
a compenfition  for  the  yearly 
prodiid  of  the  land,  is  abfolutely 
a diminution  of  fo  much  money 
from  the  fee  fimple,  or  real  value 
of  the  eftatc.  Such  land-holders 
may  be  aptly  compared  to  a man, 
who  not  availing  himfelf  of  the 
emoluments  derived  from  putting 
his  cafli  out  to  intereft,  annually 
deduds  a conliderable  fum  from 
B 2 the 
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the  principal.  The  inclofure  of 
open  fields  has  been  often  fol- 
lowed by  many  evils  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  injudicious  allot- 
ment of  the  feveral  divifions  : 
thofe  evils  have  been  increafed  by 
letting  them  to  improper  tenants; 
tenants,  who  from  incapacity,  or 
want  of  money,  have  been  tempted 
for  prefent  advantage,  to  pur- 
fue  a fyftem  of  Agriculture  in  the 
end  ruinous ; the  refult  of  which 
bad  management  is,  that  large 
trads  of  lands  have  fallen  into  the 
proprietor’s  hands,  alter  they  have 
been  mangled  by  felf-interefted 


or 
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or  injudicious  tenants.  This  has 
proceeded  in  a great  degree,  from 
the  want  of  judgment  in  the 
ftewards  or  agents  employed  in 
fuch  concerns.'  A man  fo  em- 
ployed, may  have  been  a very 
good  domeftic,  and  very  faithful 
in  his  receipts  and  payments  ; he 
may  have  nothing  but  the  intereft 
of  his  employer  at  heart,  and  yet 
may  be  a very  bad  land  fteward  ; 
I mean  with  regard  to  his  ikill  in 
. drawing  a fair  line  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  as  the  common 
guardian  of  the  permanent  interefts 
of  both  parties.  This  can  only  be 
B 3 done 
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done  by  thofe  who  underftand  the 
particular  interefts  of  both,  with 
a juft  view  to  their  fttuations  ; 
therefore  it  may  be  aflerted  with 
truth,  that  no  man  is  capable  of 
judging  rightly  of  the  condition 
of  2 farm,  and  the  abilities  of  a 
farmer,  but  a perfon  well-  qualified 
in  the  fame  profcfllon,  or  a better 
farmer.  The  rule  may  be  extended 
to  other  protefTions,  with  equal 
juftice  ; there  is  no  magic  in  the 
name  of  a land-furveyor,  no fecret 
or  myjlery  in  the  bufinefs  he  fol- 
lows, though  fo  much  pains  have 
been  taken  by  many  of  them  to 

impofe 
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impofe  fuch  notions  on  the  world. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  fla- 
vour betv/een  good  and  bad  land 
to  my  palate,  though  many  re- 
putable furveyors  will  fay  the 
contrary.  - 

The  knowledge  of  Agriculture, 
both  in  theory  and  pradice, 
ought  to  be  the  chief  accomplifli- 
ments  of  a land-furveyor ; or 
abilities  the  fame  as  thofe,  which 
conftitute  a good  land  ileward. 
It  is  neceffary  before  a furveyor 
can  decide  upon  the  value  of  a 
farm,  conflfting  chiefly  of  arable 

land, 
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land,  that  he  fliould  examine  vvhcr 
ther  a mode  of  hufloandry  beft  fuit- 
ed  to  the  foil  is  adopted ; whether 
there  are  any  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
with  refpedl  to  clay,  marie,  fand, 
limeftone,  or  chalk,  &c.  The 
covenants  the  tenant  holds  by, 
and  how  far  it  is  in  the  tenant’s 
power  to  impoverifh  the  land, 
without  breach  of  covenants  before 
the  end  of  the , term  ; whether 
the  flock  of  every  kind  on  fuch 
farm  is  the  bell  that  might  be 
had,  and  whether  the  quantity  is 
fufficient,  or  whether  the  tenant 

fuffers 
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fiiffers  from'  being  over- flock- 
ed, Sfc, 

I 

Gentlemen  of  landed  proper- 
ty, will  here  judge  fpr  themfelves,, 
whether  Perfons  unacquainted 
with  pradical  Hulbandry  ought 
to  be  truflcd,  in  a buflnefs  of  this 
confequence;  upon  which  not  only 
the  property,  and  comfort  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  but  the 
bread  of  families  fo  frequently 
depend.  It  is  true  that  appear- 
ances will  at  times  deceive  men 
of  the  befl  judgment,  who  have 
only  an  opportunity  of  taking 


one 
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one  view  of  an  eftate,  or  feeing  it 
only  at  one  feafon  of  the  year ; 
there,  are  inftances  of  arable  land, 
that  notwithftanding  a fhew  of 
fertility,  vvill  produce  only  a fmall 
portion  of  grain,  and  that  of  an  in- 
;ferior  quality.  Pafture  land  which 
at  one  feafon  of  the  year  will  ap ' 
pear  to  be'  impregnated  with  the 
fineft  and  beft  natural  grafles,  will 
in  a dry  fpring,  if  the  foil  be  com- 
paft,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a rock,  become  too  hard,  and 
arid  for  vegetation,  and  the  cold- 
nefs  of  clay,  in  a wet  feafon,  will 
greatly  retard  the  progrefs  of  the 
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grafs.  Indeed  fome  pafture  land 
may,  in  a warm  fpring,  wear  the 
moft  flattering  face,  without  hav- 
ing ftrength  to  make  the  produc- 

I 

ticn  quick,  ftrong,  and  perpetual; 
therefore  when  a furveyor  has  not 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  land  at 
different  feafons  of  the  year,  he 
fliould  be  careful  in  examining 
the  foil  which  lies  under  the  fur- 
face.  , 

- Gentlemen  of  landed  property 
have  frequently  complained  to 
me,  that  they  have . been  confi- 
derable  lofers  by  farming,  or  oc- 
cupying 
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cnpyinglarge  parts  of  their  eftates; 
the  reafons  for  which  are  very 
obvious,  viz.  That  there  are  very 
few  inftances  where  . they  have 
■kept  more  of  their  land,  than  was 
fufficient  for  the  ufe  of  their  fami- 
lies, or  neceflary  for  their  amufe- 
ment ; fo  that  when  extenlive 
trads  of  land  have  fallen  into  their 
own  hands,  after  a bad  tenant  has 
mangled  and  impoverifhed  it,  by 
fucceffive  cropping,  and  perfe- 
verance  in  a ^ bad  fyflem  of  huf- 
bandry,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
fhould  complain  of  the  heavy  ex- 
pences  and  length  of  time  before 

fuch 
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fuch  land,  can  be  brought  into 
order  again,  even  where  the  moft 
trufty  and'  ikilful  fervants  are  em- 
ployed. 

Though  fuch  expences  are  com- 
mon to  farmers,  when  they  hire  land 
in  fuch  condition,  and  hence  with 
other  circumftances  in  which  land 
may  be  improved,  the  neceffity  of 
leafes  is  derived.  It  would  be 
.equally  improper  in  a Gentleman 
to  fay',  that  he  would  grant  all  his 
eftate  upon  leafes,  as  to  fay  he  would 
not  grant  any  of  it  fo  : there  are 
but  few  farmers  capable  of  im- 
proving 
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proving  a farm  effentially,  who 
will  embark  their  property  with* 
out  a leafe.  The  caufe  is  plain;  fuch 
improvements  as  may  be  praftica- 
ble,  are  generally  attended  with 
heavy  expen ces ; and  though  ^ a 
tenant  may  rely  upon  the  honor  of 
the  landlord  of  whom  he  hires  his 
farm,  there  is  always  a probabi- 
lity, that  before  he  has  reimburfed 
himfelf,  the  eftate  may  fall  into 
the  poffeffion  of  another  proprie- 
tor, who  may  form  a wrong  efti- 
raation  of  the  merits  of  the  occu- 
pier. On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
cafe  of  land  that  is  in  the  higheft 

ftate 
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(Vate  of  cultivation  already,  fuch 
as  ancient  meaidow  and  pafture,  or 
land  laying  near  to  a gentleman’^ 
manlion,  leafes  are  unneceffa'ry  ; 
and  granting  them  would  be  tying 
a gentleman’s  hands  from  purfuing 
any  ornaments,  or  alterations,'  that 
may  take  his  fancy  ; or  fix  a dif- 
agreeable  neighbour  upon  him  for 
a- term'  of  years'. 

It  may  now  be  faid  with  truth, 
that  before  the  great  advance  ol 
rents  in  the  prefent  age,  leafes 
were  not  fo  necefl'ary  as  at  this 

time.  The  land  being  lett  at  lefs 

\ 

' than 
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than  its  real  value,*  there  was  htft 
that  incitement  to  induftry,  and 
improvements,'  which  has  been  fo 
neceffary  of  late  years.  Farmers 
were  then  content  to  deep  in  ig- 
norance, or  when  waking  to  fol- 
low the  track  chalked  out  by  their 
fore-fathers  without  looking  either 
to  the  right,  or  left.  The  advance 
of  rents  brought  a fpur  to  induftry 
and  a- degree  of  thirft  for  know- 
ledge ; and  by  learning  how  beft 
to  purfue  their  own  intereft,  they 
have  alfo  learnt  the  readieft  means 
to  abufe  that  of  their  Landlords, 

unlefs  properly  reftrained.  Hence 

• 

It 
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it  is  become  abfolutely  reqnifite,^ 

yj 

that  a.  fair  line,  bv  means  of  lea- 
fes  with  covenants  properly  adapt- 
ed to  the  foil  and  htnation,  fhould 
be  drawn  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  for  the  prefer vation  of 
their  mutual  fafety,  and  that 
harmony  which  ought  ever  to  - 
fubfift  between  them : It  being  a 
truth  acknowledged ' by  every 
perfon  well  verfedin  Agriculture, 
that  a difference  of  five  years  pur-  v 
chafe  is  often  made  in  the  value  ^ 
of  an  eftate  by  a good  or  bad  oc- 
cupier, and  in  particular  inftances 
a great  deal  more  ; therefore  a 
C plain 
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plain  inference  may  now  be  drawn, 
viz.  That  it  requires  a greater  de- 
gree  of  ikill  and  nianagenaent  to 
preferve  an  eftate  at  its  improved 
rent,  than  it  did  to  raife  it. 


' AN 

E S S A Y, 


OF  SOILS  AND  THEIR  IMPROVEMENTS4 

generality  of  Soils  confift 
T either  of  clay,  marie,  fand^ 
gravel,  or  chalk,  and  the  re- 
mains  of  putrified  vegetables.  The 
foil  arifing  chiefly  from  frequent  pu- 
trefaftions  of  vegetables  is  commonly 
called  the  ftaple ; but  I mean  to  dif- 
tinguilh  it  by  the  appellation  of  natural 
foil,  beyig  more  or  lefs  common  to  all 
land  upon  which  vegetables  have  been 
C 2 pro- 
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produced.  The  different  proportions 
and  mixtures  of  clay,  marie,  fand, 
chalk,  gravel,  and  the  remains  of 
putrified  vegetables,  comprehend  all 
the  foils  in  general  cultivation  ; and 
thefe  mixtures,  as  made  by  nature  or 
art,  may  with  fome  propriety  be  de- 
fcribed  as  follows : An  equal  mix- 
ture of  fand,  clay,  or  marie,  with  a 
fmall  portion  of  gravel,  or  fmall 
pebbles,  with  natural  foil,  is  properly 
underftood  to  be  mixed  foil  land  ; and 
as  the  proportion  of  clay  decreafes, 
and  the  fand  predominates,  it  is  light 
loam,  but  of  different  degrees.  But 
when  no  appearance  of  the  adhefive 
part,  which  we  call  clay  or  marie, 
remains,  or  is  to  be  found,  the  fand 
is  very  fharp,  and  confequently  cuts 

and 
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' and  fubtilizes  the  particles  of  the  na- 
tural foil,  the  quantity  of  which  is 
always  proportioned  to  the  quantity 
of  vegetables  produced  upon  the  land. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  fand 
decreafes^  in  the  naixture,  and  the 
"clay  predominates,  by  parity  of  rea- 
foning,  we  diftinguifh  the  different 
degrees,  by  the  appellation  of  ftrong, 
or  very  ftrong  loam,  until  it  approxi- 
mates to,  or  becomes  clay. 

An  extended  experience  and  the  pub- 
lications of  many  ingenious  gentlemen 
have  clearly  evinced,  that  a fandy  foil 
is  improved  in  the  moft  effetlual  man- 
ner by  a mixture  of  marie  and  clay. 
Of  this  truth  the  county  of  Norfolk  is 
an  inftance ; where  large  trafls  of  fandy 

country 
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country  have  been  fertilized  with  eafe^ 
becaufe  nature  there  has  not  hidden 
her  treafures  in  the  bowels  of  the  earthy 
the  marie  lying  frequently  within  fix 
inches  of  the  furface.  The  beft  kind 
of  marie,  or  clay  is  that,  which  is 
polfefled  of  a heavy,  foapy  quality 
when  wet,  and  difiblves  after  expofure 
to  froft.  The  colour  of  marie,  or  clay 
has  no  connection  with  their  other 
properties.  Here  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  remark,  that  fome  farmers, 
efpecially  thofe  of  Norfolk,  have 
pufhed  the  praftice  of  manuring  their 
land  with  marie  or  clay,  to  an  im- 
proper length  : too  liberal  ufe  has  been 
made  of  it ; and  where  fifty  or  fixty 
loads  per  acre  would  have  had  the 
befh  eilefl,  eighty  or  a hundred  have 
been  of  great  diflervice. 


The 
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The  method  of  improving  fand 
with  clay,  or  marie  in  my  opinion  is 
as  follows,  viz.  The  land  for  which  this 
fpecies  of  manure  is  intended,  fhotild 
be  laid  down  a year  (two  years  would 
be  better,  when  it  has  been  long  in  a 
hate  of  tillage)  with  rye-grafs ; the 
texture  of  which  will  form  a kind  of 
turf  earlier  than  any  other  feed  upon 
poor  land.  When  the  foil  confifls  of 
a light  fand,  the^  burthen  of  marie, 
or  clay  fhould  be  light  in  proportion  ; 
for  the  good  effeft  is  always  found 
to  proceed  from  a fkilful  mixture, 
and  combination  of  the  two  oppofite 
bodies.  Therefore  if  too  large  a quan- 
tity of  marie  or  clay  is  laid  upon 
fand,  it  will,  inftead  of  incorporating 
therewith,  fink  beneath  it  from  its 

weight. 
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weight,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
plough,  and  leave  the  land  as  barren 
as  it  was  before.  In  this  cafe,  if  fifty 
or  fixty  loads  of  marie,  or  clay,  were 
to  be  laid  upon  an  acre,  inftead 
of  the  common  quantity  of  eighty, 
or  an  hundred,  farmers  would  find  a 
good  account  in  it.  It  would  incor- 
porate much  better,  ' and  ' might  be 
repeated  in  fmall  quantities  every 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  When  I'  fay 
marie  ‘ or  clay,  I do  not  mean,  that 
they  are  to  be  ufed  in  equal  quanti- 
ties, if  they  are  not  of  equal  weight. 
Marie  is  generally  underftood  to  be  a 
lighter  body;  therefore  fixty  loads  of 
marie ' may  be-  only  equivalent  to 
forty  of  clay.  The  difcretion  of  the 
occupier  muft  weigh  this  matter.  ^ 

When 
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- When  marie,  or  clay,  after  having 
been  fpread  on  the  land  as  regularly 
as  ppffible,  does  not  diffolve  readily 
with  the  firft  frolls,  opportunities 
fhould  be  taken  of  rolling  and  har- 
rowing it,  in  order  to  break  and  fepa- 
rate  the  clods  that  ftill  remain:  and 
as  foon  as  the  whole  mafs  has  funk 
beneath  the  furface,  the  land  may 
be  broken  up  and  converted  to  til- 
lage.- In  the  improvement  of  comr 
mons  or  heath  land,  cohfifting  of 
fand,  or  light  loam,  the  marie  or 
clay  fhould  be  laid  upon  the  tuff, 
one  year  at  leaf!,  previous  to  its  be- 
ing broken  up. 

/ • 
I have  feen  a large  quantity  of  land, 

where  vegetation  has  been  hopped  or 
D injured 
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injured  for  many  years,  in  confe- 
qu-^nce  of  a farmer’s  having  laid  too 
lar^e  a quantity  of  clay  upon ’a  light 
loam  : the  foil  in  its  nature  being  too 
adhefive  to  admit  of  the  heavy  body 
•of  clay  to  fink  through  it,  out  of  the 
reach  • of  the  plough.  He  by  this 
changed  the  foil  from  one  extreme  to 
another  ; it  ^Became  fo  very  adhefive, 
that  the  water  was  retained  upon  the 
furface  or  near  it,  and  rendefed  dif- 
ficult of  imvjoflible  to  be  drainedi 

i. 

Cropping  of  every  kind  was  thus 
chilled,  dnd  impovefiflied. 

Another  improvement  on  fandy  land 
may  be  added  by  means  of  lime  ; 
wh  ch,  though  not  fo  permanent,  as 
c'lay  or  marle^  is  no  indifferent  fub- 
r flitute 
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flitute  where  they  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  would  be  found  of  infinite  advan- 
tage to  land,  upon  which  they  have 
been  previoufly  ufed.  To  many  parts 
of  the  county  of  Norfolk  (for  inftance) 
where  clay  or  marie  have  been  ap- 
plied before,  it  would  bring  on  a frefh 
fermentation,  or  dilTolve  the  ftubborn 
and  adhefive  particles  of  earth.  Lime 
is  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  in  many 
parts  of  Shropfiire,  and  Staffordfiire, 
upon  light  loams,  and  often  repeated, 
at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  three  chal- 
drons per  acre,  upon  fallows  that  are 
preparing  for  turnips.  Though  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  the  Shropfhire 
fanners  negleft  the  jnore  folid  and 
lading  improvements  of  marie  or  clay 
upon  their  fand  and  loams,  which 
D 2 - might 
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might  be  laid  on  with  great  facility. 
In  that  country  they  are  generally  to 
be  found  a little  below  the  furface  of 
the  earth ; and  the  expence  of  proper 
marling,  which  would  laft  at  leaft  fif- 
teen years  in  the  land  with  the  fame 
effeft,  if  not  with  a better  than  liming, 
which  they  repeat  commonly  every  fix 
years,  and  would  not  exceed  that  of 
one  coat  of  lime. 

Notwithftanding  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  marie  or  clay,  every  far- 
mer ought  to  endeavour  to  procure 
and  preferve  all  the  dung  and  manure 
arifing  from  his  cropping,  and  ftock  of 
cattle  in  his  fold-yards,  which  will 
always  be  found  of  infinite  benefit ; 
moll  particularly  in  the  cultivation  of 
turnips  or  artificial  gralfes. 


By 
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By  the  improvement  made  upon 
fandy  land  by  means  of  clay  or  marie, 
it  becomes  altered  to  the  condition  of 
light  loam;  therefore  I^lhall  treat  of 
the  cultivation  of 

LIGHT  LOAM. 

IF  fuch  land  is  very  light,  it  will 
be  necelfary  to  divide  the  whole 
quantity  into  feven  parts,  as  the 
following,  viz. ' 

3.  Parts  of  the  feven  laid  dov/n  with 
rye-grafs,  . 

1.  Part  of  feven  broken  up,  (of 
the  oldeft  rye-grafs  layer)  drilled 
or  fowed  with  peafe 
1.  Part  of  feven  fowed  or  drilled 
with  wheat  after  peafe 
1.  Part,  fallow  and  turnips. 

1.  Part, 
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1.  Part,  fowed  with  barley  and 
grafs  feeds  after  turnips. 

Notwithilanding  I have  mentioned 
rye -grafs  for  the  layer,  I do  not 
mean  that  it  fhould  be  uniformly 
adhered  to.  It  might  be  better  to 
fow  a part  of  the  land  intended  to 
lay  two,  or  three  years  with  St. 
Foin,  if  a trial  has  been  made,  and  it 
is  found  fuitable  to  the  foil ; another 
part  with  rye-grafs,  trefoil,  and  clover: 
fo  that  clover  and  trefoil  will  be 
one  fourth  each.  The  clover  will  do 
well  the  firft  year,  afterwards  the 
rye-grafs  and  trefoil  will  predomi- 
nate, and  become  more  luxuriant, 
by  receiving  a frefh  nourifliment 
from  the  decay  of  the  clover  roots. 
By  this  means,  if  a feven  years’  courfe 

of 
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of  huibandry  is  purfued,  the  artili- 
eial  graifes  may  be  fo  varied,  that 
the  land  wdl  produce  the  fame,  only 
once  in  twenty  one  years.  When 
a fix  years’  courfe  of  hufbandry  is 
purfued,  (which  varies  from  the 
feven  years’  courfe  only  by  the  land 
being  divided  into  fix  parts,  and 
having  only  two  parts  laid  down 
with  feeds  inftead  of  three)  the 
exaft  repetition  will  be  only  every 
eighteen  years.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  when  rye-grafs  and  clover  are 
fowed  together,  and  both  are  pro^ 
duced  at  one  time  in  a luxuriant  ftate, 
they  will  not  be  mowed  to  advantage, 
as  the  rye-grafs  will  be  ripe  for  mowing 
much  fooner  than  the  clover : fo  that 
the  one  or  tlie  other  muft  in*  a great 

meafure 
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xneafure  be  given  up  ; tho*  the  rye- 
grafs,  which  will  always  be  forwardr 
er  than  other  feeds,  may  be  checked 
by  being  grazed  early  in  the  fpring, 
even  when  intended  for  mowinsc* 
But  it  is  the  bcft  way  to  graze  all 
artificial  graffes,  the  lirft  year,  the 
land  is  laid  down ; by  which  means 
the  feeds  will  gain  ftrength,  (if  the 
land  is  not  overftocked  with  fheep, 
or  horfes)  and  it  will  in  fome  degree 
acquire  a frefh  feed.  Upon  a loam, 
which  may  be  ftronger,  .than  the  be- 
fore mentioned  courfe  of  hufbandry 
is  properly  adapted  to,  and  which 
will  acquire  as  ftrong  a turf  in  two 
years,  as  a lighter  loam  will  in  three, 
the  following  courfe  of  hufbandry 
may  be  * purfued,  dividing  all  the 
arable  land  into  fix  parts,  viz. 

2,  P^rts 
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2;  Parts  of  fix,  rye-grafs  or  other 
approved  feeds ; > 

I.  Part,  peafe  drilled,  or  Jowed 
upon  the  oldeft  layer  of  feeds,, 
plowed  up  in  the  fpring  about 
February  or  March. 

1.  Part,  wheat  upon  pea  flubble* 

1.  Part  fallow,  and  turnips; 

1.  Part,  barley  and  artificial  grafs- 
feeds  after  turnips. 

The  courfe  of  hufoandry  before 
mentioned  is-  praflifed  with  great 
fuccefs  in  many  parts  of  Norfolk;.^ 
the  rye-grafs  aflbrds  a very  clean,, 
warm  lair  for  cattle,  on  which  turnips 
may  be  thrown ; it  being  a common 
pradice  to  ftrew  frefh  turnips'  every, 
day  for  fattening  of  cattle  and  Iheep. 

E ^ Im 
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Indeed  it  is  generally  the  praftice 
to  provide  two,  or  more  feparate 
parts,  or  fields  of  rye-grafs  layer  near 
each  other,  for  the  purpofe  of  ftrewing 
turnips  thereon.  There  is  a forward 
fet  of  cattle  and  flieep,  which  has 
frefh  turnips  and  are  fhifted  every 
day,  and  a fet  of  ftore  cattle  and 
fheep,  which  follow  them  in  fucceffion 
to  eat  up  the  refufe  turnips,  and 
broken  pieces  left  by  the  forward 
1 fort.  The  ftore,  or  laft  mentioned 
fort  are  brought  up  early  every  after- 
noon into  a ftraw  yard,  where  they 
remain  all  night.  As  foon  as  they 
are  brought  up,  frefti  turnips  are 
ftrewed  upon  the  ground  they  came 
out  of,  for  the  feeding  cattle  the 
following  day ; after  which  the  feed- 
ing 
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ing  cattle  are  brought  up  into  a warm 
yard,  foddered,  and  then  turned  out 
again  to  frefh  turnips  early  in  the 
mornings,  and  the  fibre  fort  turned 
into  the  ground  the  feeding  cattle 
were  in  the  preceeding  day,  to  eat 
the  refufe  &c. 

Befides  which  two  forts  of  cattle, 
a Norfolk  farmer  generally  flail-feeds 
a quantity  of  oxen,  in  proportion  to 
the  fize  of  his  farm ; or  elfe  provides 
a warm  yard  well  enclofed  with  fag- 
gots, and  boarded  cribs  placed  about 
it  for  his  forwardefl  cattle,  or  a fet 

t • 

forwarder  than  thofe  before  mentioned, 
to  feed  them  on  turnips  and  barley 
flraw,  or  any  coarfe  fodder  with  the 
turnips.  In  which  yard  or  near  it,  he 
' E 2 pro- 
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provides  a hovel  or  conveniency  to 
depofit  his  ftore  turnips,  fo  that  the 
perfon  who  attends  the  cattle,  as  well 
as  their  provender,  may  be  fheltered 
' from  wet  and  cold,  during  the  bufinefs 
of  topping,  tailing  and  fcraping  the  tur- 
nips ; which  tops  and  tails  are  carried 
out  as  back  carriage  to  the  ftore  cattle. 
Another  good  end  is  anfwered  in 
having  a ftock  of  turnips  always  pro- 
vided in  fuch  a manner,  that  there  is 
no  immediate  neceflity  for  drawing 
turnips  in  bad  weather  for  a daily 
fupply,  which  otherwife  would  be  the 
cafe.  Another  precaution  is  generally 
taken,  viz.  to  avail  themfelves  of  good 
dry  weather,  when  the  turnips  will 
draw  clean  ; and  as  many  as  are  ne- 
cefiary  for  a fortnight’s  confumption 
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at  leaft,  are  drawn  and  laid  in  heaps, 
in  the  refpeftive  fields  where  they 
grew,  ready  for  ufe. 

Many  farmers  draw  their  whole  crop 
of  turnips  off  the  land  where  they 
grow ; others  draw  two  lands,  and 
leave  one ; or  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
quantity  are  drawn  off,  and  the  • re- 
mainder  is  left  for  fheep  and  cattle  in 
the  fpring. 

The  farm  is  not  impoverifhed  by 
drawing  turnips  from  it,  as  many  perr 
fons  have  fuggefted ; becaufe  the  pro- 
duce is  expended  upon  fome  part  or 
other  of  it  in  an  uniform  manner  ; fo 
that  the  land,  which  has  the  ' turnips 
drawn  off  it,  is  repaid  again,  when 

laid 
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laid  down  with  rycrgrafs  or  other  ar- 
tificial graffes,  by  having  the  produce 
of  another  field  of  turnips  thrown 
upon  it. 

The  fort  of  cattle  the  Norfolk  far-r 
mers  generally  provide  are  Galloway 
Scots,  which  fpecies  is  efteemed  the 
beft,  and  mofl  profitable  feeders  upon 
turnips.  They  generally  purchafe 
them  at  three  feveral  times,  or  in  as 
many  lots.  The  firfl  lot  is  purchafed 
in  OEiober,  which  are  kept  upon  a 
kind  of  refufe  food  all  winter,  and  in 
the  fucceeding  fpring,  they  are  put 
into  the  rye-grafs  or  other  artificial 
graffes  ; which  firfl  lot  is  carried  into 
frefh  paflures,  after-graffes,  &c.  to  the 
warm  flraw  yard  to  lie  there  to  be 

foddered 
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foddered  and  made  ready  for  market" 
They  are  by  this  method  generally 
very  fat  by  the  Chrijlmas  following. 
But ' as  a Norfolk  farmer  by  means  of 
turnips  feldom  wants  provender  for 
his  cattle,  he  can  wait  for  the  bell; 
markets,  while  the  cattle  continue  to' 
itnprove.  The  fecond  lot  is  generally 
purchafed  about  Midfummer,  or  when 
the  forward  cattle  are  fhifted  or  gone 
to  eddifhes,  and  follows  them  in  their 
paftures,  taking  fome  of  the  Bubbles, 
till  the  time  of  foddering  them  with 
turnips  in  the  fields,  as  before  de- 
fcribed ; after  which  they  are  pufhed 
forward  in  rye-grafs,  and  made  very 
fat  by  the  next  Midfummer,  The 
third  lot  is  purchafed  about  the  fame 
time,  and  for  the  fame  ufes  as  the  firft, 

fob 
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following  the  fecond  fort  to  eat  up 
their  refufe. 

It  is  needlefs  in  this  place  to  fay 
any  thing  about  fheep,  as  it  mull 
be  obvious  to  any  perfon  the  leaft 
acquainted  with  grazing,  that  fheep 
which  have  a clean  warm  lair, 
and  frefh  turnips  thrown  to  them 
every  day,  mull  feed  fafter  than 
thofe  which  are  inclofed  in  pens. 

There  -is.  a fcaly  flone  mixed  with 
light  loam  in  feveral  parts  of  England^ 
with  a kind  of  rock  within  a few 
inches  of  the  furface.  This  land  is 
in  feveral  inflances  very  ill  appro- 
priated to  paflure : for  tho’  the  herb- 
age is  generally  of  a very  good  fort, 

and 
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and  of  a very  fweet  bite  for  fheep, 
yet  its  duration  in  a luxuriant  ftate 
is  feldom  more  than*  two  or  three 
months  in  the  fpring,  it  being  fubject 
to  be  parched  or  dried  up  with  the 
leaft  dry  weather.  Therefore  it  is  beft 
to  apply  the  plough  to  fuch  land,  with 
the  fame  cultivation  as  other  light 

loams,  with  this  obfervance that 

lefs  clay,  or  marie  is  necelfary  to  be 
ufed  upon  this  kind  of  * loam,  than 
where  there  is  no  fuch  Hone;  be- 
caufe  the  clay  or  marie  may  faften 
the  ftones,  and  render  the  cultivation 
difficult : and  the  ftones  will  in  fome, 
F degree, 

* St.  Foin  is  likely  to  liiit  this  fort  of  land ; but  it 
may  not  be  confidered  fo  proper  as  other  feeds  which 
come  quicker  to  perfection,  where  the  objeCt  of  a farmer 
may  be  to  break  up  his  artificial  grafles  every  two  or 
three  years. 
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degree,  when  the  land  is  in  tillage, 
anfwer  the  intention  of  clay  or  marie, 
by  fhading  and  keeping  the  land  cool, 
whereby  the  moifture  is  retained,  and 
the  land  rendered  highly  fruitful. 


r 
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MIXED  SOIL,  AND  ITS  IMPROVEMENTS. 


This  foil  is  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  every  plant,  and 
vegetable,  that  can  be  produced  in 
our  climate.  It  is  the  moft  profitable 
land  to  occupy,  as  it  may  be  worked 
in  any  feafon,  being  never  affefted  in  a 
great  degree  by  either  drought  or  wet. 
It  retains  as  much  moifture  in  all  fea- 
fons,  as  is  neceffary  for  the  produflion 
of  the  'Vegetables  with  which  it  is  im- 
pregnated, and  refills  both  extreme  wet 
and  drought,  which  would  • be  preju- 
dicial. With  due  attention  in  the  oc- 
cupier to  keep  this  kind  of  land  clean^ 
and  reflore  to  it  the  manure  which  is 
derived  from  its  own  product,  it  can- 
I . F 2 not 
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not  be  exhaufted  with  a fucceffion  of 
crops.  It  will  bear  a frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  following  courfe  of  huf- 
bandry, 

■ Fallow  and  turnips, 

* Bjirley  and  clover, 

Clover, 

r ^ ' 

Wheat. 

■ Neverthelefs  it  will  always  be  good 
hufbandry  to  keep  off  the  quick  fuc- 
ceffion of  crops,  from  every  fort  of 
land.  Therefore  a courfe  of  huf- 

r 

bandry  varied  from  the  former,  (as 
the  following)  may  be^  advifable: 

Year  ’ •'  ' ‘ 

Viz.  1 Fallow  and  turnips, 

2 Barley  and  clover,  or  other  feeds 

3 Clover, 

-'c-i.  : 4 Peafe 
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^ 4 Peafe, 

f 

5 Wheat ; 

and  the  following,  viz. 

Year 

1 Fallow  and  turnips, 

2 Barley,  trefoil,  clover,  and  rye- 

grafs, 

3 Trefoil,  clover,  and  rye-grafs, 

4 Trefoil,  clover,  and  rye~grafs, 

5 Peafe, 

6 Wheat, 

Crops  varied  in  this  manner  will 
always  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the 
occupier. 

( 

This  land  hands  in  need  of  little 
repair.  But  as  the  quantity  of  manure  ^/ 
laid  thereon  from  its  own  product  ^ 
may  tend  to  lighten  the  foil,  once  in 

fsventy 
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twenty  or  thirty  years,  a light  coat  of 
clay  or  marie  may  be  found  of  infi- 
nite fervice  to  brace  the  loofe  particles 
of  earth  together,  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
or  forty  loads  to  an  acre. . A mixtion, 
compofed  of  dung,  maiden  earth,  mud, 
and  a fmall  quantity  of  lime,  is  a great 
improvement  when  laid  upon  this  fort 
of  land,  as  well  as  all  other,  and  may 
be  eafily  obtained  in  moft  fituations. 
The  maiden  earth  found  under  hedges, 
or  the  emptyings  of  ditches  is  more 
or  lefs  to  be  procured  upon  every  farm. 

This  fort  of  land  being  adapted  for 
every  production,  if  the  foil  be  deep, 
which  is  generally  the  cafe,  when  laid 
down  with  white  , Dutch  clover,  and 
the  beft  natural  graffes,  it  makes  ex-: 
cellent  pafture. 


OF 
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OF  STRONG  LOAM. 

This  foil  is  beft  adapted  for  perpe- 
tual pafture ; efpecially  where  the 
natural  foil  is  of  a fufficient  depth, 
and  the  land  does  not  crack  in  dry- 
weather,  which  ufually  happens,  when 
fome  forts  of  clay  in  the  mixture 
are  too  predominant ; and  fo  much  fo, 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  ride  or  walk 
over  it  in  very  dry  weather,  on  ac- 
count of  the  filfures,  which  are  fre- 
quently more  than  a yard  in  depth. 

' This  I have  often  obferved  in  Hunting- 
donfhire  and  Northamptonjhire,  where 
the  propenfity  of  the  land  to  crack,  in 
a great  meafure,  fevers  and  deftroys 
the  roots  of  the  finer  natural  graffes, 
which  the  penetration  of  the  fun  after- 
wards 
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wards  enters,  dries  away,  and  deflroys. 
Therefore  foil  of  this  kind  is  bell . 
adapted  for  the  plough ; and  it  may 
be  held  as  a general  rule,  that  what- 
ever land  is  fubjefl  to  crack  and  fly 
to  pieces  with  the  conWon  drynefs  of 
fummer,  is  never  to  be  made  good 
pallure*  Such  land  /being  appro- 
priated to.  the  plough,  the  grain  and 
artificial  graffes,  which  are  generally  of 
a quicker  and  higher  growth  than  na- 
tural grafs,  will  fhade  the  land  in  the 
fpring,  before  the  fun  has  power  to 
penetrate,  and  the  produce  will  thereby 
be  preferved. 

I 

I recommend  that  fuch  land,  where- 
ever  there  is  a neceffity  for  preferv- 
ing  it  in  a Hate  of  pafture,  be  under- 

flocked 
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ftocked  at  all  times,  (efpecially  with 
flieep  and  horfes)  whilft  the  heat  is 
extreme.  A grazier  will  find  his  ad- 
vantage in  attending  to  this  advice : 
therefore  we  muft  ever  judge  from 
their  promptitude  to  crack,  whether 
ftrong  loams  are  adapted  for  pafture 
or  not ; or  whether  it  will  be  found 
moft  profitable  to  continue  or  convert 
them  into  arable^  with  the  cultivation 
of  artificial  grafles. 

Great  care  muft  be  taken  in  the 
cultivation  of  ftrong  loams,  that  the 
land  may  never  grow  foul  with  weeds  ; 
it  being  more  difficult,  to  extirpate 
weeds  from  them,-  than  from  any 
lighter  foil,  on  account  of  their  adhe^ 
five  quality,  which  renders  it  very  diffi- 
G . cult 
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cult  to  feparate  the  particles  of  earth 
in  extrafting  the  roots  of  weeds  : efpe- 
cially  tliofe  of  that  word  of  enemies  to 
ploughed  land,  called  by  fome  far- 
mers fpear  grafs,  by  others  twitch 
grafs,  or  Scotch  grafs.  It  is  fo  univer- 
fally  known  to  farmers,  that  its  perni- 
cious qualities  need  not  be  particularly 
defcribed:  I fhall  only  obferve,  that 
its  roots  are  full  of  fhort  joints,  any  of 
which  being  left  in  a moift  date,  in 
the  fmalleft  clod  of  earth,  will  pro- 
duce a frefh  dock  of  the  enemy. 

This  land  is  to  be  improved  by  any 
lighter  body,  when  perfectly,  clean; 
fuch  as  fand,  maiden  earth,  filth, 
the  emptying  of  ditches,  or  a mixtion 
made  of  the  foregdiil|f,  with  dung  and 

a fmall 
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a fmali  quantity  of  lime,  laid  flratum 
fuper  flratum,  and  turned  over  two  or 
three  months  before  it  is  ufed. 


The  modes  of  hufbandry  to  be  prac- 
tifed  are  in  fome  meafure  the  fame 
as  thofe  upon  land  of  a mixed  foil. 
Turnips  may  be  cultivated  upon  this 
fort  of  land,  and  brought  to  the  fame 
perfeftion  as  upon  lighter  foil  : and 
upon  the  fyfhem  of  drawing  and  con- 
veying them  to  a piece  of  dry  ground 
for  confumption,  may  be  ufed  to  as 
great  advantage. 

The  objeftions  ufually  made  by 
thofe,  who  are  wedded  to  old  cufloms, 
and  pretend  that  the  turnips  cannot 
be  eaten  except  upon  the  land  on 
G 2 which 
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which  they  grow,  and  that  carting 
upon  it  would  be  highly  injurious,  have 
no  weight  with  me,  when  I had  pro- 
vided a dry  layer  to  throw  them 
upon,  and  a broad  bottomed  fledge  or 
broad  wheeled  cart  for  conveying 
them.  And  if  fhefe  modes  of  conveyr 
ance  were  found  to  be  .prejudicial  to 
the  land,  from  the  treading  of  horfes, 
I would  carry  the  turnips  in  large 
fkeps  or  bafkets  to  the  fide  of  the  field, 
or  into  a track,  ready  to  be  conveyed 
away  in  carts  : always  obferving  to 
draw  the  turnips  ridge  by  ridge,  ox^ 
land  by  land;  and  as  foon  as  any  one 
land  of  turnips  was  drawn  off*,  to  fend 
a plough  backwards  and  forwards  to 
clean  the  furrows  out,  for  the  purpdfe 
pf  draining  the  land. 


If 
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If  it  were  -prafticable  to  eat  the  turr 
nips  upon  a flrong  loam,  by  penning 
cattle  and  fheep  upon  them,  without 
wafte  to  the  turnips  or  prejudice  to  the 
cattle,  the  land  might  be  greatly  in- 
jured by  their  treading,  on  account  of 
its  tenacious  quality, 

A farmer,  who  occupies  a trafl.  of 
land,  compofed  in  fome  places  of 
ftrong,  and  in  others  of  light  loam, 
might  drop  the  plan  of  cultivating 
turnips  upon  the  ftrong.  But  having 
no  light  loam,  he  fhould  even  cultivate 
them  upon  the  ftrong. 

Colefeed  is  now  in  great  ufe  upon 
this  fort  of  land,  in  countries  where 
the  cultivation  and  ufe  of  turnips  are 

not 


not  well  underftood,  or  reduced  to 
praclice^  with  a view  to  avoid  the  bad 
efFeft  which  is  fuppofed  to  follow  the 
permitting  turnips  to  be  eaten  on  the 
land.  For  indeed  it  is  d plant  left 
liable  to  be  injured  by  the  trampling 
of  cattle,  than  turnips.  It  is  alfo  a 
very  ftrong  food,  and  a quick  feeder 
of  fheep,  but  of  no  other  cattle,  and 
cannot  be  put  in  competition  with  tur- 
nips, in  point  of  quantity,  weight,  or 
value.  Befides  turnips  are  alike  ufe- 
ful  for'  both  fheep,  and  cattle,  not 
excepting  the  horfe. ' 

I have  have  had  experience  enough 
to  convince  me,  that  whatever  land 
will  produce  colefeed,  will  produce 
turnips  of  a greater  value;  therefore 

the 
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the  latter  ought  to'^be  preferred,  ex- 
cept in  the  fens,  where  the  land  in 
many  parts  during  winter  is  fubjeft  to 
be  under  water,  fometimes  to  the 
depth  of  feveral  inches  without  any 
extraordinary  floods:  and  where  the 
land  at  all  times  requires  treading, 
whenever  fheep,  or  cattle  can  be  got 
upon  it,  and  is  dry  enough  for  them 
to  lie  on,  as  I fliall  hereafter  fhew. 
The  courfes  of  hufbandry  to  be  ufed 
upon  ftrong  loams  are  for  the  firfl: 
courfe,  the  following. 

Year 

1 Fallow  and  turnips, 

2 Barley'  and  clover, 

3 Clover, 

4 Beans, 

5 Wheat ; 


Second 
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Second  courfe' 

1;  Fallow  and  turnips, 

2.  Barley  and  feeds, 
g.  Rye-grafs,  trefoil  and  clover,- 

4.  Rye-grafs,  trefoil  and  clover^ 

5.  Beans, 

6.  Wheat; 

Third  courfe 

Year 

1.  Fallow  and  turnipSj 

2.  Barley  and  clover 

3.  Clover, 

4.  Peafe,  ' 

5.  Wheat; 

Or  any  other  varied  courfes  'of  huf- 
bandry  with  meliorating  crops  inter- 
woven, to  keep  off  fuccellive  crops 
of  corn,  and  the  quick  repetitions 
of  the  fame  grain  or  feeds; 


OF 
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OF  CLAYS; 

TKe  colour  and  appearances  of 
arable  clays  have  nothing  to  do 
with  their  vegetative  qualities,  ex- 
cept in  particiilar  diftrifts,  where 
I have  feen  clays  of  different  colours 
in  one  and  the  fame  field,  and  even 
where  their  tendency  has  appeared 
to  be  oppofite  5 the  one  very  diflblu- 
ble  by  air  and  froft,  the  other  quite 
impenetrable,  and  yet  both  equally 
fruitful,  or  the  contrary.’  There  is 
no  knowing  fuch  land  but  by  its 
fruit ; and  where  there  is . not  an 
opportunity  of  contemplating  the 
modes  of  hufbandry  praflifedj  or 
to  be  praftifed  upon  clays,  and  the 
produce  for  a feries  of  years,  regard 
muft  then  be  had  to  fuch  appear- 
ances as  can  be  come  at, 

. H The- 
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The  thicknefs  of  tPie  natural  foil 
or  ftaple  is  to  be  the  principal  con- 
fideration.  If  it  is  found  thin,  it  is 
a plain  indication  that  the  land  is 
unfriendly  to  vegetation;  otherwife, 
the  remains  of  putrified  vegetables 
would  be  more  abundant.  Regard 
muft  be  had  in  fome  meafure  to  litua- 
tion ; upon  the  declivity  of  hills, 
the  natural  foil  or  ftaple  may  have 
been  in  fome  degree  waftied  away, 
and  wafted.  Great  care  muft  be  taken 
upon  this  land  not  to  plough  below  the 
natural  foil,  ftaple,  or  that  part  of 
the  clay,  which  is  mixed  with  the 
natural  foil ; this  would  bring  up 
a cold,  unfriendly  aflbciate  not  eafily 
to  be  removed.  Therefore  when  clays 
are  found  to  be  fo  very  deftitute  of 

ftaple 
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Itaple  or  natural  foil,  unlefs  a farmer 
has  abundance  of  manure,  and  but 
little  land,  I would  recommend  him 
to  touch  this  neighbour  as  lightly  as 
poffible ; no  great  advantage  could  at 
any  rate  be  derived  from  it,  and  much 
mifchief  might  enfue.  Above  all  things 
this  land  mull  be  kept  clear  of  the  lodg- 
ment of  water : and  tho’  it  is  feldom 
found  to  be  much  troubled  with 
fprings,  they  mult  be  carefully  drain- 
ed, where  it  is. 

The  fuperficial  draining  mull:  be 
here  attended  to  with  great  care ; for 
wherever  water  lodges  for  any  length 
of  time,  no  grain  will  grow;  and 
in  cafe  land  is  found  with  an 
even  furface,  ploughing  it  upon 
fmall  ridges,  from  four  to  fix,  eight 
H 2 , and 
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and  ten  furrows;  with  due  attentiori 
to  the  fall  of  the  water,  fo  that  drains 
be  made  to  carry  it  clear  off 
the  land,  the  objeel  of  prefervation 
to  the  crop,  from  too  much  water, 
may  be  eafily  and  advantageouHy 
effected.  But  unfortunately  upon 
mod  of  the  clays  in  England^  and 
and  loams  alfo,  {Suffolk  and  Norfolk 
Only  excepted)  antient  hufbandry  has 
placed  the  remedy  out  of  the  power 
of  man.  The  lands  are  very  often  to 
be  found  ridged  up  from  fix  to  twelve 
yards  wide,  and  the  ridges  are  in 
many  inftances  a yard  or  two  higher, 
than  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  fur- 
rows ; by  which,  all  the  beft  of  the 
foil  has  from  time  to  time  been 
ploughed  up  to  the  ridges  of  the  lands, 

or  waffled  down  into  the  furrows,  and 

con- 
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ponveyed  away ; fo  that  not  more 
than  half  the  land  is  worth  occupying, 
viz.  from  the  ridges  half  way  down  to 
the  furrow.  The  remainder  is  fo 
chilled  with  water,  and  fo  robbed  of 
manure,  from  its  being  wafhed  into 
the  furrows,  that  the  grain  produced 
thereon  is  pf  little  or  no  value.  Water 
will  always  fall,  where  there  is'  the 
greatefl  declivity,  and  that  is  gene- 
rally from  the  ridge  in  a ftraight  or 
oblique  direction  into  the  neighbour- 
ing furrow* 

Befides  this  inconvenience  in  open 
fields,  where  property  is  mixed,  a far- 
mer is  fometimes  obliged  to  wait 
till  his  neighbour  begins  to  ditch; 
which  necefiary  work,  if  he  delays 

for 
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for  a fliort  time,  the  common  fuper'=- 
ficial  outfalls  are  obflrufted,  and 
the  water  often  impounded  in  ex^ 
treme  wet,  even  up  to  the  ridges 
of  the  lands,  when  fowed  with 
grain.  The  chief  evil  is  the  form  of 
the  lands,,  which  cannot  be  altered 
without  firft  throwing  the  ridges  down 
into  the  furrows,  and  reducing  the 
land  into  a level  ftate  ; which  muft  by 
all  means  be  avoided,  as  it  would  be 
burying  the  bell  foil,  and  bringing 
the  worll  upon  the  furface.  Nor  in- 
deed can  it  with  propriety,  or  at  all,  be 
done  by  degrees : for  in  that  cafe  the 
firft  ftep  to  be  taken  would  be  to 
plough  the  old  furrows  in,  and  fill 
them  up,  and  thereby  Hop  the  water, 
and  bring  on  a general  ftagnation. 

There- 
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Therefore  as  the  form  of  it  cannot  be 
altered  . without  inevitable  prejudice, 
the  belt  modes  of  managing  it  in  its 
prefent  llate  muft  be  adopted. 

Here  I cannot  help  remarking  the 
abfurdity  of  cuftom  in  this  particular. 
That  in  countries  where  this  fort  of 
land  generally  prevails, , and  there 
happens  to  be  particular  fpots  in  thofe 
countries,  or  even  large  diftrifls  of  a 
light  loam  or  fand,  which  would  be 
be  moft  benefited  by  being  in  a flat 
ftate,  it  is  ridged  up  exaftly  fimilar  to 
the  clay.  In  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk, efpecially  that  part  of  it  which  is 
very  ftrong  loam  or  clay,  and  ftands 
much  in  need  of  draining,  the  far- 
mers very  judicioufly  plough  the  lands 

upon 
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upon  four  furrow  fticbes  or  ridges, 
by  which  the  ground  is  effeclually 
drained,  and  the  lofsj  which  is  oc- 

cafioned  by  the  innumerable  fur- 

rows, is  amply  compenfated  by  the 
prefervation  of  the  remainder  of  the 
land.  But  furely  it  is  unneceffary  to 
ufe  the  fame  mode  of  ploughing  upon 
very  light  loam,  or  fand,  which 
is  generally  praftifed  in  the  fame 

county. 

There  is  but  very  little  clay  land 
adapted  for  pafture  : the  teft  by  which 
we  may  judge  of  it,  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  ftrong  loams.  If  it  is  a fort 
that  will  not  crack  and  fly  to  pieces  in 
dry  weather,  but  on  the  other  hand 
has  a good  depth  of  foil,  it  makes 

cx- 
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excellent  pafture ; but  otherwife,  is  of 
little  value  when  applied  to  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  where  it  is  in  that  ftate,  it 
ought  to  be  converted  to  tillage.  Due 
regard  fliould  be  had  to  keeping  it 
clean  and  dry,  and  to  avoiding  art 
uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  crops,  2ls 
much  aS  polTible. 

Upon  thin-lkinned,  or  thin-Jlapled 
clays,  I do  not  recommend  the , culture 
of  turnips  further  than  a trial;  there- 
fore if  they  are  found  to  anfwer,  a 
farmer  would  do  well  to  purfue  it^ 
nor  fhould  he  be  difcouraged  with 
the  ill  fuccefs  of  one  trial.  The 
courfes  of  hufbandry  may  be  fimilar 
to  thofe  ufed  on  ftrong  loams,  as  well 
as  the  manure  and  improvements, 

I OF 
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CF  CHALKY  LAND. 

^ I '^HE  culture  and  improvement 
of  this  fort  of  land  muft  ever  de- 
pend upon  its  temperature.  When  it 
coniifls  of  a brittle,  light  nature,  a coat 
of  marie,  or  a light  coat  of  clay  will 
be  found  of  infinite  ufe  : but  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  of  an  uncluous 
foft  quality,  it  is  generally  very  fruit- 
ful, and  ftands  in  need  of  but  little 
affiftance  from  foreign  aid.  This  fort 
of  chalk  may  be  efleemed  a great  im- 
provement, when  laid  upon  clays  and 
ftrong  loam- : but  as  it  is  not  fo  fre- 
quently met  with,  its  great  utility  has 
riot  been  fo  univerfally  experienced  as 
marie  of  clay.  The  methods  of  huf- 

bandry  and  improvements  muft  be 

fimi- 
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fimilar  to  thofe  praclifed  upon  loams, 
with  this  obfervation — that  chalky  land 
is  friendly  to  the  produftion  of  St-'  , 
Foin  in  the  higheft  perfe6tion,  and 
therefore  this  matter  fiiould  be  ma- 
terially attended  to.  • 


r 
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OF  GRAVELLY  LAND 


land  differs  from  light  loam 


in  fome  very  effential  points, 
altho’  the  methods  of  hufoandry  muft 
be  the  fame.  Marie  or  clay  muft 
be  ufed  very  fparingly  upon  it ; and 
when  applied  fhould  be  mixed  with 
maiden  earth,  dung,  and  lime,  if  it  can 
be  obtained.  Clay  or  marie  laid  on  im- 
properly in  too  large  quantities  would 
do  mifchief;  becaufe  the  firft  effecl 
would  be  binding  the  ftones  together, 
and  forming  a mafs  as  hard  as  a road. 
This  fort  of  land  is  generally  confider- 
ed  to  lofe  tlie  good  effefts  of  dung, 
pr  manure,  fooner  than  any  other: 
the  reafon  of  which  is  evident ; viz.  the 
lharpnefs  of  gravel  cuts  and  fubtilize 


manur/ 
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manure,  which  in  confequence  thereof 
is  with  precipitation  wafhed  down 
below  the  ftaple,  or  other  wife  blown, 
and  wafted  away.  Therefore  a 
mixtion,  as  before  defcribed,  is  the 
greateft  ' improvement,  . this  fort  of 
land  is  capable  of.  * 
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ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  SOIL  TO 
ITS  RIGHT  USE. 

All  endeavQurs  at  improvement 
in  agriculture,  all  the  volumes, 
both  journals  and  travels,  that  have 
been  written  upon  the  fubjeft,  have 
pretended  to  the  accomplifhment  of 
this  end,  without  ever  arriving  at  the 
point.  Their  ill  fuccefs  I impute  to 
the  following  reafons ; firft,  that  moll 
of  thefe  publications  have  been  defi- 
cient in  that  candor,  which  ought  to 
have  accompanied  thein;  and  fecqndly, 
many  of  them  are  deftitute  of  matter  to 
render  them  either  inflruftive  or 
entertaining.  I think,  I am  juflified 
in  making  thefe  alTertions,  when  the 

prefs  has  of  late  years  been  burthened 

with 
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vvith  publications  of  this  kind,  withoUf 
producing  remedies  adequate  to  the 
evils  complained  of. 

Gentlemen,  who  have  been  intent  up- 
on reforming  and  correfting  the  abufes 
practifed  on  their  refpe6five  eftates’, 
have  had  too  much  promifed  them 
in  immediate  advantages  on  their 
fetting  out,  and  in  confequence  of 
difappointment  have  fiackened  in  the 
ardor  of  their  purfuits,  and  declined 
a fecond  trial.  Improvement  and  re- 
formation are  not  to  be  brought  about 
immediately.  A fetting  out  upon  true 
principles,  with  a fpirit  of  perfeve- 
rance,  will  work  miracles.  Moll  of 
the  gentlemen  poflTeffing  this  truly 
laudable  fpirit  of  improvement  (that  I 

have 
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have  had  the  honour  to  converfe  with) 
have  complained,  that  theory  and  prac- 
tice frequently  vary.  However  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  that  in  many  in- 
ftanccs  the  perfons  employed  in  the 
execution  of  improvements  in  farming, 
were  millaken  in  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  the  foil.  This  is  not  fo  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  I have  feen 
frequent  inflances  of  the  moft  intelli- 
gent farmers,  being  in  a dillant  coun- 
try millaken,  in  attempting  the  appli- 
cation of  foil  to  its  right  ufe.  Nor  will 
- fuch  millakes  appear  extraordinary, 
when  every  meafurer  of  land  fets  up 
for  a land  furveyor ; and  in  an  age, 
when  the  bell  recommendation  of  a man 
for  bulinefs,  is  his  liaving  moft  contri- 
buted to  the  pleafures  of  his  employers. 

Pro- 
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PfofeffiOnail  men  are  undoubtedly  tbd 
of  men  in  tbeir  own 
ficb,  biit  are  often  deftitute  61*  candor  to 
deliver  tbeir  opinipns  fruly  ; therefore 
filent  merit  frequently  vegetates,  and 
dies  in  the  foil  which  produced  it, 

,/ 

Gehtiefhfeh  6f  landed  property  are 
tery  competent  judges,  whether  many 
years’  application  to  the  theory  and 
praftice  of  agriculture  in  different 
'Countries/  with  a knowledge  of  the 
particular  interefts  of  lahdlord  and 
tenant,  united  with  abilities  capable  of 
comparing  the  different  circumftances^ 
of  the  whole,  are  not  a material  part 
of  the  necelfary  requifites  to  qualify  a 
man  for  the  office  of  land  fleward- 
The  beft  judgment  that  can  be  formed 
K of 


heft  judges 
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of  the  nature,  property,  and  value  of 
land,  is  to  be  made  by  examining  well 
its  prefent  flate  and  produce ; an  in- 
veftigation  of  the  management  that  it 
has  received  in  time  pad  from  the  oc- 
cupier, and  a comparifon  of  that  with 
the  bed  methods  and  arts  which  have 
been  adopted  upon  foil  of  a fimilar 
! appearance : becaufe  it  is  ar4  impoffi- 
bility  for  any  man,  but  the  occupier  of 
fuch  land,  or  a perfon,  who  has 
watched  it  through  its  feveral  dages 
of  management  and  produce,  to  deter- 
mine its  nature  decifively.  Who- 
ever wholly  rejefts,  or  depends  upon 
the  intelligence  he  can  get  from  the 
tenants  thereof,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  an  edate  which  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  furvey,  will  be  very 

like- 
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likely  to  err%  His  judgment  muft  be 
formed  from  ' comparing  and  com- 
pounding the  whole  together. 

The  general  . produft  of  the  foil  is 
more  certain  to  determine  its  value, 
than  prognoftics  picked  out  of  the 
whole  fcience  of  botany.  There  is 
no  myftery  in  difcovering  the 
value  of  land.  Sound  experience  and 
good  fenfe  will  do  more  than  all  the 
land  tailing,  wliich  has  been  pra6lifed  : 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that 
gentlemen  fhould  have  been  fo  long 
impofed  upon,  and  the  land-holders 
in  many  inftances  diftrefled,  and  op- 
prelfed  by  men,  who  pretend  to  afcer- 
tain  the  value  of  ’ land  by  the  arts  of 
my  fiery. 


The 
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The  fituation  and  the  general  prp: 
duft,  as  to  quantity,  quality,  and  value, 
are  the  fird  coniiderations  in  paiture 
land.  ' The  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  {lock  it  carries  both  in  wet  and 
dry  feafons  ; "whether  it  is  fubjefel  to 
be  drov/ned  in  the  former,  or  burnt  in 
the  latter,  and  whether  the  (lock  is  of 
a fort  beft  adapted  to  the  foil.  In 
mowed  grounds  the  quantity  and  qua- 
lity of  the  hay  ought  to  be  a principal 
coniideration  ; alfo  what  weeds  are 
produced  upon  the  land,  and  if  they 
are  noxious  to  cattle.  The  value  of  pa- 
{lure  land  may  in  a great  rneafure  be 
determined  by  the  healthy  condition  of 
the  dock  it  carries : where  weeds  are 
riot  too  predominant  upon  it,  let 
them  be  mow^ed  or  fpuddcd  in  feafons 

when 
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when  they  are  in  the  rnoft  fappy 
ftate,  for  at  thofe  times  they  are  moft 
eafily  checked,  if  not  deftroyed.  The 
lafl  cpnfideration  is,  whether  fnch  paC. 
Jure  ground  ^ in  its  mofl  profitable 
ftate,  pr  ought  to  be  broken  up  and 
(Converted  into  tillage.  TiUage  might 
be  advifable,  at  leall  for  a lew  years, 
if  the  land  vy^as  found,  top  rnuch  over- 
run with  weeds,  or  covered  with  ant- 
hills and  haffocks  of  four  unprofita- 
ble grafs;  which  upon  neglected  paf- 
ture  ' land  of  thin-fkinned  clay  moll 
frequently  happens. 


It  is  necellary  tp  obferve  all  the 
produ£lions  of  land,  the  bad  as  well 
as  the  good  fyrnptoms,  in  order  to 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  its  value ; 

both 
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both  ought  to  be  weighed  with  care, 
and  compared  together.  If  weeds  are 
the  chief  produce  of  the  foil,  the 
quickeft  mode  of  extirpating  them  is 
to  be  preferred,  and  that  will  be  found 
to  be  by  ploughing  and  fummer  fab 
lowing. 

It  is  not  a new  remark,  that  moft 
plants,  whether  weeds,  or  not,  flourifh 
bed  upon  good  land,  and  the  luxuriant 
date  of  plants  or  otherwife  is  the  bed 
criterion  of  the  foil.  Whoever  pre- 
tends to  a myderious  power  of  judg- 
ing the  value  of  land  from  obfer- 
ving  only  the  appearances  of  a few 
weeds,  which  may  accidentally  fpring 
up  amongd  the  general  produft  of 
the  ground,  mud  intend  rather  to  con- 
found 
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found  than  inform  others.  We  need 
not  have  recourfe  to  the  flrength  of 
black  and  \^||iite  thorns  to  inform  us 
that  land  is  good,  when  its  general 
produce  is  found  to  be  fo;  or  to 
mallows,  or  groundfell  in  a vigorous 
ftate,  as  indications  that  it  is  naturally 
rich.  There  is  no  doubt  of  finding 
that  out  by  more  profitable  fy mptoms : 
Nor  to  birch,  broom,  or  juniper  to  in- 
form us  of  poor  land,  when  its  gene- 
ral produce,  will  declare  its  poverty. 


. A particular  attention  to  fuch  prog- 
noftics  might  be  of  fome  little  ufe, 
where  no  better  could  be  obtained, 
fuch  as  in  the  uncultivated  parts  of 
America  or  elfewhere ; but  they  muft 
not  be  depended  upon  in  England, 

where 
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where  there  is  but  a fmall  part  df 
the  land  uncultivated.  But  may  not 
the  properties  of  uncultivated  land  be 
afcertained  by  a fimiliaf  foil  in  its 
vicinity,  which  is  cultivated  ? It  is  not 
neceflary,  that  a man  fhould  be  a 
complete  botanift,  in  order  to  form  a 
competent  judgetnent  of  the  value  of 
land. 

An  ingenious  author  recommends 
attention  to  the  grafles  and  weeds  to 
be  found  on  the  borders  and  fkirts 
of  land  in  order  toafcertain  its  temper. 
But  it  is  well  known,  that  it  has  been 
a cuftom  time  immemorial  for  fanners 
and  graziers  (before  the  late  irhprove- 
ments)  to  carry  their  fodder  into  the 
fields,  and  lay  it  under  hedges  and 

trees 
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trees  for  their  young  or  ftore  cattle 
in  particular  feafons,  to  ftielter  them 
from  bad  weather,  (when  feeding)  : 
therefore,  why  may  not  fuch  places 
have  been  feeded  by  hay  fetched 
teii  miles  from  the  place.  - Hence  I 
conclude,  that  too  much  dependance 
mu  ft  not  be  laid  upon  fuch  particular 
plants,  as  characterizing  the  foil  which 
produced  them.  Where  land  has  at 
any,  time  been  cultivated  itfelf,  or  is 
fituated  near  cultivated  grounds,  tranf- 
plantation  may  have  brought  them ; the 
fame  kind  of  tranfplantation  in  fome 
degree  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
wilds  of  America,  or  de  ferts  of  Arabia, 
in  the  progrefs  of  armies  and  caravans. 

It  is'  the  general  product  of  land 
which  muft  determine  its  value  every 
L where, 

I 
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where,  with  proper  allowances  for  its 
deficiencies,  Whatever  is  efteemed 
wholfome,  and  inviting  to  cattle, 
cannot  be  accounted  a weed ; and 
therefore  the  value  of  land  muft  be 
computed  by  the  comparative  value 
of  its  produce.  Notwithftanding  the 
feeming  eafe  with  which  foil  might 
be  applied  to  its  right  ufe,  how  is  it 
to  be  accounted  for,  that  large  quam 
tities  of  neglected  pafture  land,  as 
Well  inciofed,  as  open,  ftill  remain  ill 
the  moft  unprofitable  flate,  being 
covered  with  ant-hills,  occupying  at 
leaft  two  thirds  of  its  furface.  The  fides 
of  which  are  productive  of  a fedgy^ 
four,  unprofitable  grafs,  which  no 
cattle  will  touch  at  any  feafon, 


Who^ 
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Whoever  fufFers  land  to  remain  in 
the  Hate  I have  defcribedi  foregoes  his 
own  intereft,  his  tenant’s  and  the  com- 
munity’s at  large.  The  reafon  of  which 
negleft  in  my  opinion  is  principally 
this— Gentlemen  of  landed  property 
are,  as  at  all  times  they  ought  to  be, 
defirous  of  preferving  the  value  of 
their  eftates,  as  near  as  poffibie ; and 
they  generally  think,  this  end  cannot 
be  fo  well  attained,  as  by  preferving 
them  'in  a Hate  of  pafture.  By 
thefe  means  they  are  lefs  liable  to  bs 
reduced  in  value  by  ignorant  or 
felfifh  tenants  who  generally,  when 
left  to  purfae  their  ovvn  courfe 
of  management,  plough  and  ' fow 
away  for  the  fake  of  immediate  profit, 
and  thereby  reduce  the  value  of 
the  land.  L 2 On 


I 
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On  this  account,  gepitlemen  are 
often  determined  to  prefer  the  leaft  of 
what  appears  to  them  as  evils  without 
ai  fuitable  remedy.  Here  the  expe- 
rienced fteward  fhould  be  called  in, 
the  faithful  guardian  entrufted  with  the 
interefts  of  both  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  poffeffing  abilities  to  draw  the 
line  equitably  between  them  for 
their  mutual,  permanent  benefit.  When 
it  might  be  explained,  that  pafture  land 
derived  no  value  from  being  antient, 
unlefs  increafing  years  had  preferved 
or  increafed  its  fertility:  and  when  the 
y contrary  was  found  to  be  the  cafe, 
the  fooner  an  improvement  was 
fuggefted,  the  fooner  the  interefts  of 
both  would  be  forwarded.  Where 
A farmer  poffefles  a quantity  of  poor 

grazing 
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gfazing  land,  circumflanced  like  that 
I have  been  defcribing,  both  poor  and 
fedgy,  no  other  plan  can  be  devifed 
with  greater  advantages  than  that  of 
draining,  if  fprings  of  water  are  the 
caufe ; but  if  not,  I advife  that  a part 
of  it  be  broken  up,  and  converted  to 
tillage  every  year,  beginning  with  the 
worft  firft ; fuch  as  a fixth,  fifth,  or 
fourth  of  the  whole  according  to  cir- 
cumftances,  ploughing  up  ant-hills  and 
hafibcks. 

Here  a fteward,  who  is  a judge  of 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  foil  to 
be  broken  up,  with  the  beft  methods  of 
huibandry  that  can  be  adopted,  will 
conftruft  covenants,  and  make  agree- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  landlord  and", 


tenant. 
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tenant,  with  a view  always  direfted  to' 
the  pr'efervation  of  the  value  of  the 
eftate ; and  if  it  can  be  done  without 
facrificing  the  tenant’s  intereft,  to  it^ 
improvement  alfo  ; which  in  cafes  of 
this  kind  may  be  done,  if  the  work  is 
applied  to  with  fuitable  judgment. 

Upon  fuch  jland  as  I have  already 
mentioned,,  no  improvemeut  can  be 
effefted  without  ploughing  it  up.  I 
have  feen  feveral  inftances,  where  this 
fort  of  land  has  been  altered  by  laying 
or  throwing  the  ant-hills ; that  is,  by 
paring  off  the  fuperficial  parts  of  the 
hills,  throwing  out  the  contents  about 
the  land,  and  then  laying  down 
fuch  parings  upon  the  bafis  of  the 
hills.  And  this  plan  would  dpubtlefs 

anfwef 
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anfwer  upon  land  of  a good  ^udllty, 
whefei  the  contents  of  the  aiitr-hills  are 
found  to  be  of  a tolerable  goOd  iuJ, 
^hd  the  furface  a tolerable  tuff  ; buf 
upon  clay  of  a poor  nature,  which  is 
xnoft  fubjeft  to  ants,  it  will  not  anfwer. 
if  a view  of  ppor  clay  land  is  taken 
after  this  alteration^  we  ftiall  find  that 
inftead  of  an  improvement,  the  land 
has  feceived  a matefial  injury  by  this 
mode  of  managements  The  contents 
pf  the  ant-hills  which  are  thus  thrown 
about  the  land  injure  it,  becaufe  it  is 
a four,  fterile  clay,  and  altogether  un- 
friendly to  vegetation.  If  we  examine 
the  miferable  turf  on  the  furface  of  the 
hills,  we  (hall  find  it  little  elfe  than  a 
fedgy,  four  grafs,  which  no  cattle  will 
touch ; and  was  it  otherwife,  it  would 

be 
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be  attended  with  no  good  efFe6l  to  lay 
it  as  turf  upon  the  bafe  of  fuch  hills, 
which  can  be  no  better  foil,  but  worfe 
than  the  contents  which  I haye  already 
defcribed. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  it  might  found 
plaufible  in  theory  to  fay,  that  by 
dunging  fuch  land  after  this  alteration, 
and  fowing  good  grafs  feeds,  or  malt- 
ing a mixtion  of  dung,  lime,  and  na^ 
tural  foil,  it  might  be  greatly  im- 
proved ; but  the  praftical  hufbandr 
man  would  foon  clearly  demonftrate 
the  utter  impoiTibility  of  obtaining  a 
quantity  of  dung  adequate  to  the  pur- 
pofe  of  effefting  it  materially.  If  he 
polfelTed  any  ploughed  land,  together 
with  fuch  pallure  ground,  as  before  dcr 

fcribed. 
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icribed,  it  would  be  found,  that  the 
dung  and  compoft  arifing  from  thence 
would  be  hardly  equal  to  the  main- 
taining it  in  tolerable  condition,  if  a 
regular  fyftem  of  antient  hufbandry 
was  purfued : or,  unlefs  the  vegetable 
and  animal  manure  produced  upon 
the  land  can  be  carried  to  a high 
degree  by  the  cultivation  of  turnips 
and  clover.  Old  ploughed  land  pro- 
duces little  more  manure,  (without 
great  exertion  in  the  occupier)  than 
is  necelfary  for  its  own  immediate 
fupport ; therefore  hands  in  need  of 
a retorn  for  what  it  gives  in  the  fame 
proportion : and,  when  by  any  means 
that  return  is  made  with  liberality,  it 
abounds  in  gratitude. 


M 
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Tiiere  are  but  few  fituations  ihat 
will  admit  of  foreign  aid^  that  is,  of 
purchafing  manure  without  paying  an 
enormous  price  for  it,  and  fetching  it 
from  a great  diftance,  which  is  gene- 
fally  more  expence  than  a return  will 
anfwen  Where  it  is  otherwife,  the  op- 
portunity fliould  be  embraced  without 
hehtation.  An  immenfe  quantity  of 
dung  will  produce  a powerful  effeft 
upon  ^ any  land,  and  would  doubtlefs 
be  defirable,  even  upon  the  foil  I have 
mentioned.  But  there  is  not  one  fitu- 
ation  in  a thoufand,  that  will  at  any 
rate  produce  a quantity  of  manure 
fufficient  to  improve  a confiderable 
portion  or  extent  of  this  fort  of  land, 
and  therefore  other  methods  muft  be 
contrived 
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Another  improvement  of  this  kind 
tif  cOarfe,  four  paftufe  land,  has  been 
luggefted  by  cutting  up  the  hills  and 
carting  them  oh  heaips,  then  fuffering 
the  heaps  to  lay  in  a rotting  ftate, 
and  incorporating  them  in  a mixtion 
with  dung  and  lime;  which  would 
make  a valuable  dreiling  for  any  land. 
And,  when  thofe  heaps  had  got  into  a 
proper  ftate  for  fpreading,  to  fow  the 
land  over  with  grafs  feeds,  and  then  to  ’ 
fet  on  the  manure  in  liberal  quantities. 
This  would  be  a very  quick*  and  eafy  ^ 
method  of  improving  this  fort  of  land> 
where  dung  could  be  obtained,  if  it 
’would  do  the  bufmefs  effeftually ; 
though  I have  feen  inftances  upon 
ftrong  clays,  where  this  method  has 
been  adopted,  and  the  occupier  been 
M 2 obliged  ■ 


obliged  a confiderable  time  afterwards, 
to  collect  together  the  golt  or  clay,  and 
cart  it  off ; it  being  in  a baked,  indif- 
foluble  ftate  like  bricks,  occafioned 
by  the  heat  pf  the  dung  when  in  the 
heap,  which  agreed  with  its  own  na- 
tural flubbornnefs.  Therefore,  where 
this'  plan  is  adopted  upon  flrong  golty 
clay,  it  would  be  the  befl  method  to 
pare  off  the  turf  or  grafly  covering  of 
the  hills,  to  lay  them  on  heaps,  and  to 
> carry  the  infide  of  the  hills  totally 
off  the  land,  as  an  enemy. 

I 

■ How  far  this  improvement  might 
anfwer  in  any  cafe,  muft  be  deter- 
mined by  the  price  of  the  labour,  and 
the  eafe  with  which  dung  could  be 
obtained.  I fear  the  expence  would 

be 
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be  greater  than  the  advantages,  and 
therefore  could  only  be  adopted  on 
frhall  portions  of  land,  where  the  con- 
tinuance in  a Rate  of  paflure  was  a 
great  objeft.  An  obftacle  to  this  mode 
of  improving,  is  having  the  bafes  of 
the  ant-hills  to  combat  with,  which  oc- 
cupying, in  many  cafes,  two  thirds  of 
the  land,  and  in  mofl  inflances  a con- 
fiderable  part ' thereof,  would  be  but 
fparingly  improved  by  this  fuperficial 
dreffing.  If  grafs  feeds  were  fowed 
upon  fuch  poor  land,  there  is  a ftrong 
probability  againft  their  ever  grow- 
ing, and  if  at  all,  they  muft  be 
produced  in  a languid,  unprofitable 
Rate,  and  unlikely  to  come  to  perfec- 
tion  therefore  I fhould  reject  this 

plan. 
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Another  hais  Been  recommended,  and 
in  a variety  of  inftances  carried  into 
execution,  againft  the  intereft  of  both’ 
landlord  and  tenant,  co^nfidered  with 
regard  to  their  permanent  advantage. 
It  is  a plan,  which  inftead  of  rernedy- 
ing  the  evil  complained  of,  viz;  the 
poornefs  and  thinnefs  of  the  foil,  muft 
evidently  tend  to  increafe  it ; I mean 
paring  and  burning — which  has  idle- 
nefs  for  its  parent,  and  poverty  for  its 
offspring.  The  effect  produced  by 
paring  and  burning  is,  that  by  means 
of  the  afhes  three  or  four  fucceffive 
good  crops  are  produced.  After^* 
wards  the  flrength  of  the  afhes  being 
exhaufled,  and  the  natural  foil  re- 
duced in  its  thicknefs,  the  land  is 
greatly  diminifhed  in  value,  and 

cannot 


(Cannot  be  brought  about  again,  ever^ 
to  the  ftate  it  was  in  before,  without 
extraordinary  labour  and  expence. 

Having  thus  far  confidered  the  dif- 
ferent methods  praftifed  in  the  altera- 
tion Qf  antient  pafture  land  in  the 
ftate  defcribed,  and  having  prefumed 
to  recomipend  draining,  if  necelfary, 
and  ploughing  up  fuch  land,  or  con- 
verting it  into  tillage,  my  next  confi- 
deration  fhall  be  the  belt  method  of 
effefting  this  defign. 

• The  land  intended  to  be  ploughed 
fhould  be  broken  up  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year,  fo  that  it  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  froft  to  meliorate  it. 
There  is  but  little  art  required  in  this 

ftep. 
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ftep,  except  that  ploughing  up  the 
ant-hills  has  been  praftifed  in  fome 
places  firft ; and  after  they  have  been 
cut  to  pieces  with  fpades,  and  properly 
diftributed  about  the  ground,  they  have 
begun  upon  the  whole  land,  and 
ploughed  it  regularly  through,  land 
by  land.  This  method  is  certainly 
to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  neat- 
nefs,  as  the -whole  will  thereby  lay  in 
a more  hulband-like  manner : but 
where  the  ant-hills  are  of  a - ftubborn, 
golty  clay,  the  part  laying  imrnediately 
under  them  cannot  be  of  a better  na- 
ture ; therefore  by  this  fyftem  of 
ploughing,  the  whole  of  fuch  unde- 
firable  part  of  the  mixture  comes  in 
contaft  with  the  natural  foil,  at  one 
and  the  fame  time.  Whereas  by 

plough- 
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ploughing  through  the  whole  as  near 
as  podible  at  one  time,  the  golty 
day  laying  under  the  bafe  of  the 
hills  is  not  fo  immediately  difturbed. 
However  it  can  make  but  little  dif- 
ference which  plan  is  adopted;  ex- 
cept when  fuch  land  is  intended  for 
cropping  with  grain  after  the  firft 
ploughing; 

In  that  cafe  by  purfuing  the  firft 
mode  of  breaking  up,  the  crop  would 
not  be  fo  good,  as  a greater  quantity 
of  dead  unfriendly  clay  would  come 
on  the  furface,  though  the  land  would 
lay  in  a more  hufbaad-like  manner, 
than  by  purfuing  the  laft  mode, 
which  if  the  feafon  proves  favourable 
for  harrowing  in  and  covering  the 
N grain, 
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grain,  would  produce  the  befl  crop. 
Therefore  I fhould  recommend  the 
ploughing  the  M'hole  up  at  one  time 
upon  poor  land,  and  upon  land  of  a 
better  quality,  I Ihould  prefer  the 
other  method,  both  when  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  fallowed  and  cropped; 
and  the  bell  method  is  to  fow  this  fort 
of  land  in  the  fpring  following  with 
oats  or  brank,  or  the  befl  part  with 
oats,  and  the  other  part  with  brank. 
The  brank  will  be  found  moft  bene- 
ficial, being  more  meliorating:  but 
too  large  a quantity  of  it,  in  a country 
where  its  ufe  is  not  well  underflood, 
might  not  be  defirable,  though  its 
excellent  quality  in  feeding  hogs  and 
poultry  cannot  be  furpaffed. 


The 
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The  courfe  of  hufbandfy  as  follows, 
Firft  Courfe, 

Oats  and  buck  wheat  alias  brank. 

Beans  or  peaifci 

■ Wheat, 

Fallow  and  turnips. 

Red  Clover.  ' ? 

The  above  is  the  courfe  of  huf- 
bandry,  when  fuch  land  is  intended 
to  be  continued  arable,  or  when  in- 
tended to  be  laid  down  for  paHufCi 
and  time  can  be  allowed ; except 
that  white  Dutch  clover  and  proper 
hay  feeds  fhould  be  fubftituted  for 
the  red  clover,  when  the  land  is  to 
be  laid  down  permanently.  By  this 
courfe  of  hufbandry,  time  is  given 
for  the  old  turf  and  fedge,  &c.  to 
N 2 rot 


rot,  mix,  and  incorporate  with  the 
natural  foil  previous  to  the  fallow. 
It  would  certainly  be  a more  expedi- 
tious method  of  laying  down  . fuch 
tend  to  purfue  the  following  courfe. 

Second  Courfe, 

Oats  or  buck  wheat,  alias  brank. 

Fallow  and  turnips. 

Barley, 

White  double  clover,  and  fine 
hay  feeds. 

Third  Courfe. 

Fallow  upon  the  turf  and  turnips. 

Barley, 

White  Dutch  clover,  and  hay  feeds. 

Wheat  mull;  never  be  fowed  as  a 
fecond  crop,  aft^r  breaking  up  old 

. pafture  ; 
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pa  Rare  ; the  foil  lies  too  hollow  at 

that  time  for  wheats  which  is  moft 
fubjeft  to  have  its  roots  eaten  by 

grubs  and  worms. 

But  of  all  methods  the  firft  courfe 
is  the  beft,  as  the  foil  will  be  the  bell 
mixed ; and  if  the  land  is  not  very 
poor,  it  will  repay  a farmer  fomething 
for  his  labour  and  expence  of  feeds, 
without  being  impoverifhed  or  exhauft-  , 
ed.  The  intermediate  crop  of  beans,  if 
properly  hoed,  will  be  as  good  as  a 
tolerable  fallow.  According  to  the 
degree  of  poverty  in  the  land,  the 
fecond  and  third  courfe  fhould  be 
ufed ; but  in  either  of  the  two  latter 
courfes  a farmer  would  be  at  greater 
expences  than  the  produce  would 

anfwer ; 
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anfwer  ; and  if  any  part  of  fucH 
pafture  land  was  uneven  and  tough,  it 
might  be  a work  of  great  labour  and 
expence  to  fallow  immediately  upon 
the  old  turf,  if  it  could  be  effefted  at 
any  rate. 

Another  great  advantage,  a far- 
mer would  derive  from  breaking 
up  fuch  land  as  I have  defcribed,  isj 
by  the  quantity  of  manure  ariling 
from  the  cropping  of  fuch  old  pafture 
land ; fo  that  every  field  or  fucceed- 
ing  parcel  of  land  broken  up,  will 
afford  a fuperabundant  dreffing  of 
manure  to  the  preceding  field : efpe- 
cially  when  added  to  its  own  produce 
of  manure  derived  from  the  laft  crop, 
to  be  laid  on  when  the  fame  is  laid 

down 
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down  with  grafs  feeds.  Adding  t<> 
which  advantage  that  of  occafionally 
inanuring  the  heft  of  the  antient 
pafture  land,  which  may  be  fixed 
upon  to  rernain  in  that  ftate.  And  as 
ant-hills  have  their  origin  from  the 
negleft  of  rolling,  it  is  almofl  unne- 
celfary  to  recommend  it  as  the  moll 
eliential  practice  upon  all  pafture 
land,  in  , the  fpring  of  every  year, 
after  the  fame  is  bulh-harrowed,  to 
feparate  the  dung  which  may  remain 
thereon. 

The  regular  diftribution  of  arable 
and  pafture  land  upon  every  farm  is 
the  moft  material  confideration,  and 
an  obje6l  of  the  higheft  importance 
both  to  landlord  and  tenant ; and  fo 

much 


much  fo,  that'  the  very  exiftence  oi 
tenants  depends  upon  this  point,  viz. 
whether  the  quantity  of  arable  and 
pafture  land  upon  the  refpective  farms 
bear  a due  proportion  to. each  other, 
according  to  fituation,  quantity,  and 
quality  of  the  land  fo  allotted.  No 
farms  are  fo  advantageoufly  laid  out 
as  thofe,  which  conhft  of  both  arable 
and  pafture  ground  in  fuch  different 
ftates,  as  to  ferve  for  affiftants  to  each 
other,  in  fornaing  a complete  fyftem 
to  the  farmer’s  and  landlord’s  advan- 
tage. The  arable  land  affording  ftraw, 
litter,  clover . and  turnips,  all . of 
which  are  affiftants  -in  feeding  of  cat- 
tle taken  up  from  the  pafture  ground, 
not  ready  for  market;  befides  the 
imtnenfe  -iricreafe  pf  manure  .arifing 

from 
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from  /uch  productions  and  by  the 
cultivation  of  clover  and  other  arti- 
ficial grafies,  the  paftufe  land  is  in  a 
great  meafura  manured,  and  faved 
from  being  tnowed ; which  upon 
high  land  when  ^frequently  praftifed 
without  making  a very  a^mple  re- 
turn in  manure,  is  fure  to  deftroy  all 
•fine  natural  grafies; 

The  pernicious  pr^iftice  of  mowing 
high  ahtient  pafture,  which  is  univcr- 
Tally  followed  under  the  plea  of  ne- 
’deffity,  (a  very  forcible  reafon,  when 
a farmer’s  chief  Occupation  confills  of 
Tuch  ground,)  muft  reduce  it  greatly 
in  value,  as  he  has  no  return  of  ma- 
uiure  for  the  land.  Mowing  has  the 
'fame  effect  upon  the  general  produ6l 
O of 
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of  the  land,  as  we  allow  it  to  have 
upon  weeds ; which,  when  cut  in  the 
Inoft  luxuriant  and  fappy  hate,  are  in 
the  end  cffeftually  dellroyed.  There- 
fore in  order  to  remedy  this  inconve- 
nience, I recommend,  that  every  farm 
upon  high  land  fhould  contain  both 
arable  and  pafture,  where  the  foil  can 
in  any  refpeft  be  converted  to  tur- 
nips and  clover.  Hufbandry  and 
farms  confihing  chiefly  of  pafture 
ground,  ' fhould  have  at  leaft  one 
third  converted  into  tillage,  fubjeci 
to  fuch  modes  of  management  as  are 
pointed  out  upon  the  refpeftive  foils  to 
which  fuch  land  broken  up  may  be 
allied  in  nature  : and  it  will  be  gene- 
rally found,,  that  the  foil,  which  is  moft 
adapted  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  con- 

verCon 
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veriion,^  will  cut  the  worft  figure  as 
antient  pallure. 

I would  by  no  means  be  thought  to 
recommend  the  ploughing  up  and 
converting  to  tillage  meadow  land,  or 
fuch  as  is  fubjeft  to  be  enriched  by 
flooding ; nor  at  the  fame  time  thofe 
finer  tracts  in  many  countries  which  lie 
near  to,  or  fkirting  on  fens.  But 
doubtlefs  in  a circle  of  three  or  four 
hundred  acres,  even  adjoining  to  fuch 
land,  there  is  a middling  fort  of 
pafture  or  arable,  which  might  be 
moft  profitably  adapted  to  the  plough 
for  the  purpofes‘  already  mentioned. 

There  is  a vafl  deal  of  middling 
pafture  land  in  England  and  Wales  of 
O 2 which 
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which  whole  farms  corihft,  very  un-p 
profitable  to  the  occupier  in  that 
ftate.  A farm  compofed  wholly  of 
pafture,  unlefs  of  a very  prime  quality, 
only  anfwers  to  the  grazier  as  a kind 
of  Lammas  land.  If  the  cattle  and 
fheep  which  are  bought  in  at  fpfing 
and  put  to  feeding,  are  not  fat  by  the 
decline  of  the  grafs  in  autumn,  pn 
account  of  drynefs  in  the  fummer,  or 
any  other  caufe,  they  muft  either  go 
to  market  in  that  ftate,  or  artificial 
food,  (as  it  is  called,)  fuch  as  oil  cakes 
and  hay  for  them,  and  turnips  or  cole- 
feed  for  fheep,  muft  be  procured.  In 
one  cafe  the  expence  is  likely  to  ext 
ceed  the  propofed  advantage,  and  in 
the  other,  the  cattle  would  go  to  mar- 
ket at  the  very  cheapeft  time  of  the 
year,  ' ‘ Befides 
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Befidcs  thcfe  difadvantages,  the 
plowing  a confiderable  quantity  of 
the  pafture,  perhaps  one  third,  mufl 
be  inevitable ; efpecially  if  any  dairy, 
breeding  flock,  or  {lore  cattle  were 
kept  in  the  winter ; there  being  no 
flraw  yard  to  winter  fuch  cattle 
in.  Upon  farms  of  the  bell  land 
wholly  confiding  of  pafture,  the  dif- 
advantages of  having  no  refources, 
except  hay  immediately  derived  from 
the  farm,  to  feed  cattle  in  winter,  are 
very  great ; becaufe  even  where  hay 
is  extremely  good,  it  is  but  a flow 
feeder  of  flock.  It  mufl  be  allowed, 
that  upon  the  beft  land  the  goodnefs 
of  hay  depends  upon  the  precari- 
ous weather,  and  in  a more  nice  de- 
gree than,  any  other  produclion  for 
* their  fupport  in  winter.  It 
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* It  muft'  be  remarked,  that  if  hay 
is  not  derived  from  meadow  grounds, 
the  very  produ6lion  of  it  exhaufts 
the  foil ; as  no  return  of  manure 
can  be  made  .upon  a farm  confifl- 
ing  wholly  of  grazing  land  to  repay  it. 
If  eflimated  nicely  it  would  be  found, 
^ that  the  utmoft  quantity  of  manure 
arifing  from  hay,  does  not  make  a re- 
turn for  a tenth  of  the  injury  the 
"^land  receives.  Add  to  this  the  dif- 
advanta^es  of  fending  ftock  to  market 
even  in  a fat  ftate  in  autumn  ; or  the 
expence  of  maintaining  them  through 
the  winter,  with  oil  cakes  ^and  hay 
for  larger  cattle,  and  turnips  or  cole- 
feed  for  Iheep;  when  by  thefe  means 
are  they  ufually  conveyed  from  un- 
der a grazier’s  eye  to  a lituation 

many 
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many  miles  diflant  from  hi$  own  ha- 
bitation. This  being  frequently  the 
cafe,  if  no  ellimate  is  made  of  any 
fufferings  from  negleft,  the  land  of 
•another  perfon  becomes  enriched  and 
not  that  of  the  owner  of  the  hock. 

I fay  thefe  circumflances  mull  not 
be  fet  in  competition  with  the  fame 
farm  fo  adapted,  as  to  afford  not 
only  good  pafture  land  for  feeding 
cattle  in  fummer,  but  alfo  turnips, 
an  excellent  feeding  for  every  kind 
of  cattle  in  winter ; draw  for  warm 
litter,  contributing  not  only  to  the 
feeding  but  to  manure,  to  repay 
fuch  fmall  quantities  of  land  as  may 
be  neceffarily  mowed ; clover  or  other 
artificial  grades  to  fave  mowing  anti- 

ent 
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•ent  pafture  in  a great  degree', • ' and  to 
produce  manure : a warm  draw  yard 
for  ftore  cattle  to  eat  up  refufe  tur- 
nips, and  to  make  manure.  It  is 
well  known,  that  cattle  intended  fot 
fatting  are  moll  profitably  purchafcd 
by  a grazier  in  the  autumn  before 
they  are  wanted  for  feeding ; not  only 
becaufe  fuch  cattle  are  cheaper,  but 
that  it  is  good  hulbandry  to  have 
them  to  gnaw  the  remains  of  coarfe 
grafs  upon  feeding'  or  pafture  land. 
Ploughed  land  highly  cultivated  with 
-turnips  and  artificial  graftes  can  fparC 
a'  part  of  the  manure  arifing  therefrom 
to  enricfi  other  ground.  Befides  thefe 
advantages,  an  occupier  does  not 
wholly  depend  upon  the  produft  of 
one  article  for  his  Iheet  anchor,  but 

will 
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will  have  two,  viz.  both  corn  and 
grazing ; and  when  one  fails,  the 
other  may  fucceed. 

It  is  neceflary  in  almoft  every  fitua« 
tiqn,  that  a farm  fhould  confift  qf 
pafture  land,  as  well  as  arable ; and 
therefore  wherever  nature  has  de- 
nied the  advantage  of  good  antient 
pafture  ground,  clover,  rye-grafs  and 
other  artiftcial  grafles  will  make  no 
indifferent  fubftitute,  according  to  the 
modes  of  hufbandry  I have  recom-. 
mended  on  different  foils. 
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OF  PLOUGHING. 

npHE  implement  called  a ploLigh, 
with  which  the  purpofe  of 
breaking  up  and  feparating  foil  is  ef- 
fefted,  is  of  various  fizes  and  con- 
ftruftions,  in  a great  meafure  peculiar 
to  different  countries,  and  foils ; and  in 
a variety  of  inftances  properly  adapted 
thereto,  though  differing  in  its  forma- 
tion. The  intention  of  its  operation 
being  in  fome  countries  to  preferve 
three  points,  in  others  two.  In  the 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where 
the  prefervation  of  all  land  in  a flat 
ftate  in  the  time  of  fallow  is  a material 
objeft  for  the  purpofe  of  ploughing 
the  land  acrofs  or  in  contrary  direc- 
tions, ploughing  it  in  ftraight  lines  is 

the 
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the  firft  objech  The  fecond  is  ploughi-  - 
ing  each  furrow  parrallel  to  the  fore- 
going; and  the  third  is  keepiiig  the 
bottom  of  the  plough  parallel  to  thfe 
furface  of  the  earth  in  an  equal  depth 
of  foil ; in  which  feveral  points  the 
farmers  in  the  counties  I have  men- 
tioned have  the  undoubted  preference 
over  all  others  in  England.  But  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  the  foil  of  thofe 
counties,  as  well  as  their  ploughs,  are 
generally  beft  adapted  to  anfwer  the 
feveral  intentions. 

In  counties  where  the  land  is 
ridged  up  according  to  the  modes 
of  antient  hufbandry,  which  I have 
already  defcribed,  the  two  latter 
points  are  alone  necelfary;  and  ac- 
P 2 cording 
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cording  as  thofe  feveral  points  are 
preferved,  it  is  good  or  bad  ploughing. 
Different  conftrudions  of  ploughs,  as 
they  may  beft  anfwer  the  fituatiou 
and  temper  of  the  foils,  and  the  in- 
tention of  the  occupiers,  fhould  be 

' I 

adopted. 
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OF  FALLOWING. 

HE  intention  of  fallowing  being 


properly  to  fweeten  land,  by 
expofing  all  that  part  of  it  which  is 
- intended  for  the  produftion  of  whol- 
fome  vegetables  and  grain  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  air,  froft,  and  fun ; to 
pulverize  the  foil  in  order  to  bring 
all  the  latent  feeds  of  weeds  into 
vegetation,  as  well  as  to  break  the 
roots  of  others,  and  thereby  to  weaken, 
dry  up,  and  deftroy  them.  The  rea- 
dieft  mode  of  effefting  thefe  feveral 
defighs  is  undoubtedly  to  be  pre- 
ferred; and  that  will  be  found  by 
breaking  up  the  land  intended  for 
fallow,  as  foon  as  the  ftubble  can  be 
got  olF  after  harveft,  if  wheat  was 
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the  lafi:  crop,  and  it  is  a farmer’s  in- 
tention to  fow  with  rye  or  tares.  It 
is  exceeding  good  hufbandry  to  fow 
light  loam  with  rye,  and  ftrong  loam 
with  tares  in  this  manner  for  early 
feed  for  ewes  in  the  fpring,  and  to 
harrow  them  in  as  foon  as  the  land 
can  be  ploughed  after  harveft.  But 
where  no  rye  or  tares  are  intended 
to  be  fowed,  the  month  of  November 
will  be  found  a good  time  for  plough- 
ing, or  any  other  feafon  when  the 
laud  will  plough  well. 

Great  objeclions  are  made  by  far- 
mers in  countries  of  a loamy  or  clayey 
foil  againfl  this  winter  ploughing. 
They  fay  tliat  it  chills  their  land  by 
letting  in  the  wet; — that  by  plough- 
ing 
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ing  in  wet  weather,  the  land  becomes 
llarched,  or  baked  in  the  fucceeding 
fpring,  and  is  immoveable ; — that  it 
is  iinpoffible  to  bring  it  to  a good  tilth 
in  the  following  fummer — and  that  it 
brings  up  a fuper-abundance  of  weeds. 
Therefore  the  common  practice  is 
upon  ftrong  clays,  not  to  break  up 
the  land  intended  for  fallow,  till  all  the 
fpring  cropping  is  in  the  ground, 
which  is  about  May  or  June,  when 
it  takes  fix  or  eight  horfes  to  plough 
effeftually  three-quarters  of  an  acre 
per  day. 

m 

To  the  ' firfl  objection  I anfwer, 
that  upon  ftrong  loams  or  clays 
this  work  muft  not  be  attempted  in 
extreme  'wet ; and  if  the  month  of 

Nove-rn^ 
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November  proves  fo,  this  bufinefs  muft 

be  deferred  till  the  land  will  work 

/ 

better.  In  extreme  wet  the  ftubble, 
which  ought  (if  poffible)upon  this  fort 
of  land  to  be  ploughed  under-furrow 
and  not  picked  off  the  land,  will  drive 
on  heaps.  By  ploughing  the  Bubble 
in,  the  ground  is  laid  hollow,  the 
water  is  conduced  out  of  it,  and  it 
will  work  the  better  for  it  in  the 
fpring.  If  early  ploughing  in  the 
winter  is  fuch  an  infuperable  objec- 
tion upon  this  fort  of  land,  how 
comes  it  to  pafs  that  farmers  get  any 
crops  of  wheat  or  barley  upon  their 
fallows : it  being  a common  practice 
upon  ftrong  loams  or  clays  in  open 
field  countries,  to  fallow  one  third  of 
their  land  every  year,  one  half  thereof 

for 
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for  barley,  the  other  half  for  wheat* 
The  barley  land  is  not  in  many 
places  ridged  up  until  the  wheat  is  in 
the  ground,  and  then  it  lies  in  that^ 
ftate  all  winter.' 

The  mode,  I feeommehd,  is  td . 
plough  up  the  land  intended  for  fal-^ 
low  in  the  fucceeding  fummer  (where 
there  are  no  fuch  tilths  for  barley)  at^ 
the  very  time  this  bufinefs  is  generally 
carried  on.  - Where  there  are  fuch 
tilths  for  barley,  to"  begin  to  plough 
up  the  land  intended  for  the  next 
fummer  fallow  immediately'  after  that 
bufinefs  is  done,  or  as  foon  as  the 
Crop  of  wheat  is  in  the  ground  f and^ 
furely  the  difference  of  a few  days 
cannot  make  the  one  ploughing  ah 
Q advan- 
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advantage,  and  the  other  a difadvan- 
tage.  But  I mud  go  fo  far  as  to 
aflert,  that  old  fallow  land  which 
has  been  in  feme  degree  pulverized 
by  a fummer’s  ploughing,  will  be 
more  likely  to  retain  wet  to  its  pre- 
judice in  winter,  than  that  which  is 
newly  ploughed  up  : when  every 
feam  or  furrow,  with  the  ftubble 
turned  in,  will  ferve  as  a conduit  for 
the  waters 

To  prevent  the  land  from  getting 
ftarched  or  baked  in  the  fpring,  I 
would-harrow  it  down  well,  as  foon  as 
poffible  : and  if  winter  ploughing  pro- 
motes the  growth  of  weeds,  I fay.  fo 
much  the  better  ; for  if  the  land  is 
not,  pulverized,  and  the  feeds  of 

weeds 
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weeds  are  not  brought  into  vegetati- 
on', they  cannot  be  deflroyed;  the 
chief  end  of  fallowing  being  to  de- 
llroy  the  weeds.  The  common  prac- 
tice of  fallowing,  according  to  antient 
hulbandry  now  purfued  in  open 
fields,  is  to  break  up  the  land  in  May 
of  the  beginning  of  June,  and  to  let 
it  lay  in  that  flate  till  July.  Some-- 
times  the  bulinefs  of  ftirring  the  land 
is  deferred  till  in  or  after  harveft ; 
which  ftirring  is  but  little  better  than 
turning  the  furrows  back  again  into 
the  ftate  they  were  firft  in,  without 
breaking  or  pulveri?;ing  them:  the 
inconveniences  of  which  bufinefs  at 
fuch  times  need  not  be  deferibed. 
Harrowing  is  but  very  fparingly  ufed^ 
if  at  all,  and  in  that  ftate  it  lies  till 
Q 2 the 
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the  time  of  fowing  wheat,  when  it  h 
fowed  upon  the  land  and  ploughed 
under  furrow.  Some  farmers  in  open 
fields  are  rather  more  attentive,  hj 
giving  the  land  an  additional  ftirring ; 
and  in  the  intervals  between  the 
ploughings,  by  hoeing  down  thiftles 
and  other  weeds,  but  all  feem  care- 
.ful  not  to  break  oi*  pulverize  the 
foil ; the  contrary  of  which  ought 
to  be  praftifed  with  every  effort  in  a 
farmers  power,  in  order  to  anfwer 
the  true  propofes  of  fallowing,  when 
land  is  foul. 

So  far  this  praftice  relates  to  open 
field  farms  upon  ftrong  loam  and 
clays,  where  the  whole  intention 
of  fallowing  is  folely  for  a crop 

of 
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qf  wheat  or  barley,  and  where  the 
capability  of  the  foil  tq  produce  tur- 
nips is  not  even  attempted  to  be  prov- 
ed. The  ufe  and  neceffity  of  winter 
ploughing  bein  g 1 think  uncontrover- 
tible, the  land  fo  broken  up  fhould 
be  ploughed  as  deep  upon  very  flrong 
clays,  as  Ae  foil  will  admit ; becaufe 
upon  fuch  ftrong  land  the  difficulty 
of  getting  any  deeper,  when  the  dry 
weather  in  fummer  conies  on,  might 
be  found  infuperable.  Upon  mixed 
foil  land  or  light  loam,  which  might 
be  foul  and  require  cleaning,  it  would 
be  good  hufbandry  not  to  take  the 
foil  up  the  full  depth  in  the  fir  ft 
ploughing ; but  firft  to  turn  the  foil 
up  in  part,  and  to  clean  it  of  the 
fuperficial  rubbifh ; and  then  to  take 

it 
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it  up  at  the  neeeflary  deptli,  which 
could  upon  fuch  land  be  elfected  at 
any  time  ; and  having  the  lefs  foil 
mixed  with  fuch  rubbifh  it  would  be 
the  more  eafily  feparated. 

The  fame  procefs  would  be  mort; 

defirable  upon  clays;  on  account  of 

their  adhelivenefs  when  foul,  but  for 

the  reafons  I have  given  mrift  not  b« 

attempted.  Strong  loam  and  clays, 

when  broken  up  in  winter,  cannot  be 

ploughed  in  too  fmall  furrows, 

thereby  contributing  to  pulverization. 

\ 

Good  fallows  are  much  eafier  mad^ 
upon  lands  that  lay  level,  than  upon 
thofe  I have  defcribed  to  be  ridged 
up.  Upon  a flat,  the  land  may  be 
ploughed  acrofs,  or  contrariwife  to 

the 
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the  lafl  ploughings,  and  harrowed  in 
oppollte  directions  in  order  to  break 
the  foil  in  pieces-  The  procefs  of 
fallowing  light  loam,  mixed  foil,  or  any 
other  fort  of  land  in  level  fituations 
is  belt  effefted  by  beginning  to  harrow 
it  acrofs  the  laft  ploughing. 

In  the  fpring  more  particularly  as 
foon  as  the  land  will  work  well, 
by  breaking  and  pulverizing  the 
foil,  the  weeds  will  begin  to  grow ; and 
whenever  it  is  reafonably  underftood, 
that  the  feeds  upon  the  furface  are  all 
in  a flate  of  vegetation,  it  will  be 
proper  to  plough  the  land  acrofs  the 
laft  ploughing,  if  in  dry  weather  fo 
much  the  better— ^to  let  it  lay  in  that 
ftate  fome  little  time,  a week  or  fort- 
night 
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night  according  to  the  feaifon  ; if 

Ihowery,  the  feeds  of  weeds  that  are 
uppermoft  will  vegetate  in  lefs  time ; 
then  it  will  be  requilite  to  haiVow  the 
land  down  remarkably  well.  If 

it  proves  dry  weather,  it  will  be 

proper  to  begin  to  harrow  the  fooner; 
in  order  to  prevent  the  land  from 
drying  in  large  pieces ; in  which  cafe, 
when  it  fo  happens,  rolling  muft  be 
applied  between  the  harrowings  in 
order  to  pulverize  the  foil.  The  next 
ploughing,  which  will  be  the  third, 
muft  be  made  in  the  fame  direftion 
with  the  former,  obferving  to  divide 
the  furrows  in  this,  which  were  ga-’ 
thered  together  by  the  former  plough- 
ing- 


The 
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The  fame  procefs  of  harrowing  (and 
rolling  if  neceffary)  muft  be  praftifed, 
as  recommended  in  the  firft  ftage  of 
of  this  bufinefs ; fo  that  the  land  may 
receive  the  fourth  ploughing  in  the 
beginning  of  if  it^  has  been 

foul ; four  ploughings  in  the  whole 
might  be  fuflicient,  efpecially,  if  the 
land  comes  into  a fine'  ftate  with  the 
third  ploughing.  Immediately  after 
this  the  dung  fhould  be  ‘fet  on'. 
When  turnips  are  intended  to"be'v|| 
fowed,  the  land  fhould  be  ploughed 
in  the  fame  direftion  which  it  was 
in,  when  firft  broken  up;  and  this 
ought  to  be  in  a manner  the  moll 
advantageous  for  carrying  off  fuper* 
fluous  or  ftagnated  water. 
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The  land  laying  in  this  ftate,  and 
harrowed  down  in  the  beginning  of 
ffune,  will  be  ready  to  receive  the 
du.-g  whicn  flaould  be  fkimmed  in 
half  furrow  deep  in  the  laft  ploughing 
but  one ; the  turnips  Ihould  be  fowed, 
and  the  land  ploughed  a full  depth 
about  or  between  that  time 

and  what  is  called  Old  Midjummmer. 
Fallows  intended  for  wheat  or  bar- 
ley ought  to  be  managed  in  the  fame 
way  ; though  a farmer  need  not  be 
ib  expeditious  and  watchful  between 
the  ploughings,  as  greater  time  may 
be  taken.  Land  which  is  ridged 
up  according  to  antient  hufbandry 
■(though  it  cannot  be  ploughed  or 
harrowed  aCrofs,  where  there  are 
graffy  balks  in  the  furrows}  muft, 

•-  after 
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^fter  great  care  is  taken  in  ploughing  ^ 
it;  Up  in  very  fmall  furrows,  be  har- 
i'owed  and  rolled,  ploughed  and  pub 
verized  in  a manner  molt  conforma- 
ble to  its  fituation.  If  it  is  foul,  that 
all  the  weeds  and  feeds  of  weeds  im-^ 
pregnated  in  the  foil  may  be  brought 
to  vegetation,  and  the  fame  number 
of  ploughings  praftifed  as  upon  flat 
land.  Attention  mull  always  be 
paid  to  ftirring  fallows,  ‘ after  the  firft 
ploughing ; and  it  is  abTolutely  ne-r  ^ 
celfary,  that  the  wing  or  , fin  of" 
the  ploughlhare  fliould  be  anfwer^ 
able  to  the  widefl  oart  of  the  bot-* 

i. 

tom  of  the  plough,  that  it  may 
make  no  more  way  through  the  foil,  N 
than  where  the  roots  of  all  the  weeds 
are  cut.  A good  fallow  is  the  founda* 
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tion  of  hufbandry ; the  fucceeding 
cropping  entirely  depends  upon  it,  as 
well  as  the  ftate  of  all  grafs  feeds ; and 
where  land  is  laid  down  for  pafture, 
its  future  value  much  depends  upon' 

the  procefs  of  fallowing  being  duly 

\ 

executed. 

Notwithftanding  the  arguments  to 
be  ufed  in  favour  of  winter  ploughing 
for  fallows  in  th^  fucceeding  fummer, 
there  are  objeftions  to  be  made  to  it 
upon  thin-lkinned  clays,  where  the 
foil  is  naturally  poor.  In  fome  parts 
of  Hantingdonjhire  and  Cambridgejhire, 
winter  ' ploughing  of  fuch  land  has  been 
attempted  in  feveral  inftances  without 
fuccefs.  I did  not  fee  the  experi- 
ments made,  but  the  circumflances 
: - have 
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have  been  related  to  me  from  per- 
fons  of  unqueflionable  veracity,  viz. 
that  certain  parts  of  open  fields  con- 
fining of  poor  clays  in  tliofe  counties 
having  been  broken  up  in  the  win- 
ter, the  land  fell  to  pieces  with  the 
froft,  like  a heap  of  afhes.  The  fuc- 
ceeding  wet  or  rains  beating  it 
down,  and  mixing  with  the  foil, 
by  padding  of  flieep  towards  the; 
fpring,  when  the  land  was  getting  into 
a dry  ftate,  it  became  fet  as  hard  as 
the  clay  floor  of  a barn : fometimes  it 
was  more  difficult  to  be  ploughed 
than  other  parts  of  the  fame  foil, 
which  had  not  been  winter  ploughed, 
and  in  feveral  inftances  it  could  not  be 
ploughed  at  any  rate.  In  open  field 
countries  fuch  winter  ploughing  having 

been 


iDden  made  upon  land,  hicH  is  mixed 
property,  the  flocks  of  flieep  belonging 
to  the  refpeSive  parifhes,  where  fucll 
winter  ploiigliings  were  made;  have 
padded  over  the  ploughed  land  all 
winter:  there  being  no  referve  ifi. 
common  fields  from  them,  except  that 
part  which  is  fowed  with  wheat,  or 
intended  for  barley.  Indeed  half 
the  dependance  in  common  fields  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  flocks  of  flieep 
in  winter  is  upon  the  land  defigned 
for  the  next  fummer  fallow.  Confe- 
, quently,  if  the  praftice  of  winter 
ploughing  was  to  be  made  general  in 
common  fields,  a great  part  of  the 
fupport  for  a flock  of  fheep  would  be 
taken  away.  Therefore  either  other 
means  mufl:  be  found  for  their  fup- 

port. 
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port,  qr  their  numbers  decreafed-  With 
regard  to  the  heft,  it  might  he  impolli- 
ble  tQ  procure  other  means ; and  in 
cafe  qf  decrealing  their  nurnbers, 
it  would  have  the  bad  caTeCt  of  de- 
creafing  the  crops;  as  the  beft  and 
principal  manure,  and  a farmer’s  chief 
dependance  for  a crop  of  wheat  upon 
poor  clays,  is  from  folding  ftieep  upon 
his  fallows. 


The  reafon,  why  fuch  poor  clay  as 
I have  already  mentioned  fet,  and  be* 
qame  fo  very  hard  towards  the  fpring, 
might  in  part  be  owing  to  the  land 
being  ploughed  deeper  than  it  had 
ufually  been  before ; and  therefore  a 
flubborn  clay  was  brought  up  into 
mixture  with . the  natural  fod.  This 
: might 
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might  eafily,  and  almoft  imperceptibly 
happen  at  that  time  of  the  year,  (in 
November ) when  the  land  would 
plough  eafy.  Another  reafon,  why 
farmers  occupying  poor  clay  do  not 
immediately  fee  the  necellity  of  win^ 
ter  ploughing,  is,  that  the  land  is 
fallowed  according  to  their  modes  of 
hulbandry  every  three  years,  They 
are  very  attentive  to  weeding  their 
grain,  and  very  flrong  clay  is  not  fo 
fubjeft  to  get  foul  as  lighter  land. 

Another  argunrent  might  be  offered 
againft  winter  ploughing  on  this  fort 
of  land,  which  has  great  weight  (when 
it  is  in  a clean  ftate)  viz.  that  it  would 
bring  their  dand  to  a fine  tilth,  or 
pulverize  it.  toQ  mneh  for  a wheat 

corpj. 
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crop ; as  it  is  neceffary,  that  land 
fowed  with  wheat  in  oper;  cold  fitua- 
tions  fhould  not  be  broken  too  fine. 
The  furface  fhould  lay  full  of  round 
clods,  which  not  only  fcreen  the  roots 
of  the  grain  from  frofl  or  blafts,  but 
alfo  ferve  to  mould  up  the  plants,  as 
the  clods  fall  to  pieces  by  -being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  froft  and  air. 

In  Camhridgejhire  there  is  a confide^ 
rable  quantity  of  light  land  upon 
which  turnips  are  cultivated ; but , 
prevalency  of  cuftom  generally  him 
ders  it  from  beiqg  broken  up  before 
. the  fpring  cropping  in  the  ground. 
The  arguments  ufed  againft  the  prac- 
tice of  winter  fallowing  upon  ftrong 
clays  can  have  no  weight  upon  lighter 
S foils  3 
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foils;  and  notwithftanding  the  rea^ 
fons  alledged  againft  this  mode  of 
culture  upon  Itrong  clays,  I fliould 
recommend  a trial  upon  fuch  inciofed 
clay  land  at  any  rate,  without  obrti- 
nate  perfeverance  when  it  was  found 
unlikely  to  anfwer  the  delired  end. 
But  upon  every  other  foil,  winter 
ploughing  muft  be  confidered  decid- 
edly as  a great  advantage ; except  in 
certain  common  field  fituations,  where 
a flock  for  folding  the  land  cannot  be 
maintained  with  winter  fallowing,  and 
the  praftice  made  general  in  the  fame 
field,  fo  that  the  fheep  could  be  kept 
off  the  land  when  winter-ploughed. 

It  eccured  to  me  to  enquire  of  the 
perfons,  who  related  to  me  the  experi- 

. - - ' ments  • 
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ments  of  winter-ploughing  upon  the 
clays  already  mentioned,  whether  the 
land,  which  had  been  fallowed  in  the 
preceding  fummer,  and  remained  in 
a ftate  of  fallow  for  barley  throughout 
the  winter,  (during  which  the  foil  of 
the  fame  field  had  been  broken  up 
for  that  purpofe)  was  alike  affefted 
wdth  the  froft  and  wet.'  I was  anfwer- 
ed  that  it  had  not  the  fame  appearance 
or  efFecl ; the  fallow  for  barley  having 
been  broken  up  in  the  preceding 
fummer,  it  was  meliorated  and  did 
not  become  hard  with  the  wet  of 
winter;  but  on  the  contrary  in  the 
fucceeding  fpring  it  ploughed  like  a 
heap  of  afhes,  whilft  the  land,  which 
had  been  fallowed  in  the  winter^  was 
fo  ftubborn  as  not  to  admit  of  being 

pl(.)ughed* 
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ploughed.  However  it  is  to  be  obferv^ 
ed,  that  in  common  fields  the  land, 
which  lies  fallow  for  barley,  is  general- 
ly intermixed  with  the  land  fowed 
with  wheat,  upon  which  part  the  fheep 
never  come  after  it  is,  fowed. 


> 
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6n  the  choice  of  SEEDSi 

T T is  liecefTary  to  obferve  two  points 
in  the  ufe  of  all  feeds ; firft,  not 
to  fow  any  feeds  upon  poorer  land 
than  that  which  produced  them : fe-  \ 
condly,  not  to  fow  any  feed  upon 
a cold  land,  which  was  produced 
upon  a warfner  foil,  but  to  purfue  ^ V 
the  contrary  praftice  as  much  as  pof- 
fible.  The  failure  and  the  ill  fuccefs 
of  crops  may  often  be  truly  attributed 
to  want  of  attention  to  thefe  points. 

It  is  quite  needlefs  to  lay  much  ftrefs 
Upon  the  necelTity  of  all  feeds  being 
clean,  feparate,  and  of  a good  quality, 
according  to  the  purpofes  for  which 
they  are  intended ; it  being  obvious 

to 
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to  all  perfons  the  leaft  acquainted 
with  aorriculture. 

With  regard  to  the  choice  of  grafs 
feeds  for  perpetual  pafture,  it  is 
neceffary  to  obferve  well  the  beft  and 
moft  flounlhirig  natural  graffes  pro- 
duced upon  the  land  to  be  improved. 
If  fuch  ground  has  been  long  in  an 
arable  ftate,  it  will  be  requifite  to 
examine  well  pafture  land  in  the  fame 
diilricl  and  fame  fort  of  foil,  and  not 
to  depend  upon  the  fkirts  or  borders 
of  fuch  field  or  fields,  for  the  reafons 
I have  beh;re  given  ; (though  fuch 
appearances  may  be  called  in  as  auxi- 
liary.) To  procure  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  hay  feeds,  if  poflible,  predo- 
minating with  fuch  approved  natural 

graffes 
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graflTes  in  order  to  lay  down  the  land ; 
which  Will  be  found  a much  better 
mode  than  procuring  a fort  of  hay- 
feeds  from  the  beft  land  which  might 
be  foreign  thereto.  The  one  would 
be  a native  of  the  foil,  the  other  an 
exotic.  The  latter  without  very  ex- 
traordinary nourifhment  and  care 
(which  might  not  be  confonant  to 
either  foil,  circumftances,  or  fituation) 
would  periili ; the  other  would  re- 
ceive every  addition,  which  might  be 
made  to  the  quality  of  the  land,’  as  an 
obligation  to  be  returned  feven'foid. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  with  men 
converfant  in  praftical  huftandry 
to  have  feen  land  laid  down  with  hay-  V 
feeds  colledled  from  a better  foil,  which 

after 
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" after  the  beft  manuring  that  could  be 
given  have  difappeared  in  a fhort 
^ time ; in  the  fame  manner  as  an  hot- 
houfe  plant  would  have  been  affefted 
by  tranfplantation  into  the  open  air. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
grain  fufficient  to  feed  any  given 
quantity  of  land,  no  general  rule  can 
be  laid  down  ; the  foil,  and  condition 
of  the  land  muft  determine  this  point. 
It  has  long  been  the  general  praclice 
to  fow  grain  fparingly  upon  good 
land,  and  as  the  land  increafed  in 
goodnefs  to  decreafe  the  quantity  of 
. feed;  on  the  contrary  upon  poor 
land  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  feed 
as  the  land  declines  in  quality.  The 
reafons  generally  given  for  this  prac- 
tice 
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tice  are  thefe  ; that  upon  good  land  a 
fmall  quantity  of  feed  regularly  dif- 
tributed  will  branch  into  innumerable 
ftems  according  to  the  richnefs  of  the 
foil,  and  thereby  a full  crop  will 
be  obtained,  without  overburthening^ 
nature  with  a fuperabundant  infant 
produQion,  which  fhe  cannot  raife 
to  maturity. 

On  the  other  hand  for  the  practice  of 
increafing  the  quantity  of  feed  upon 
poor  land,  thefe  arguments  are  general- 
ly offered — that  as  the  land  cannot  on 
account  of  its  poverty  throw  forth 
fuch  abundance  of  ftems  or  branches 
from  the  fame  root,  as  when  good,  ft 
is  neceffary  to  fow  a larger  quantity  of 
feed  to  ftU  up  the  deficienGy  of  nature 
T in 
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in  the  vacuums,  which  would  other- 
wife  remain  unoccupied  between  the 
plants,  if  no  more  feed  was  fowed 
upon  poor  land  than  upon  good.  And 
fecondly,  that  nature  will  produce 
•fomething  every  where,  and  if  corn 
is  not  planted  in  the  intermediate 
fpaces,  weeds  would  inevitably  fpring 
up. 

" . It  is  to  be  found  that  the  ufage 
is  general,  as  to  the  modes  of  fowing 
the  different  foils,  as  well  as  the  argu- 
ments. But  if  nature  is  to  be  fo  eafily 
Overburthened  by  a fuperabundance 
of  grain  upon  good  land,  it  is  more 
reafonable  to  conclude  fhe  will  be 
overburthened  by  a fuperabundant 
production  upon  poor  land.  There 

is. 
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is  no  road  to  conviftion  on  this  point 
without  confulting  nature.  Her  dictates 
are  thofe  of*  truth,  and  may  be  de- 
pended upon.  Every  tree  and  plant 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  requires  a 
given  fpace  according  to  the  ftrength 
pf  the  foil,  and  the  weight  and  ftrength 
of  the  object  to  be  produced  in  brings 
ing  each  into  a ftate  of  perfection. 
If  we  look  into  the  garden  and  exa- 
mine the  feedrbeds  of  plants,  we 
(hall  find  that  fuch  as  are  fuffer- 
ed  to  rernain  there  in  a thick  ftate,  will 
never  arrive  at  full  growth  : colliflow- 
er,  brocoli,  or  cabbage  for  inftance. 
On  the  other  hand  fomc  of  them 
taken  from  the  fame  beds^  and  regular- 
ly diftributed  upon  a neceflary  fpace 
of  ground,  arrive  at  maturity  without 
difficulty,  T 2 Hert 
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Here  we  find  that  the  infant  pro- 
duftion  of  nature  upon  the  Jeed-bed 
was  too  abundant  for  her  powers  to 
bring  them  all  to  perfeftion.  If  the 
land  had  flrength  enough  inherent 
therein  to  nourifh  fuch  plants,  and 
raife  them  up  to  maturity,  fpace 
would  not  be  wanted ; becaufe  the 
plants  in  that  cafe  would  grow  up 
to  a certain  height,  when  the  outfide 
ones  would  decline  into  an  horizon- 
tal direftion  to  make  room  for  the 
intermediate  plants,  that  the  whole 
might  be  brought  into  a ftate  of  per- 
feftion.  Hence  an  obvious  conclufion 
may  be  drawn.~That  nature  will 
produce  more  infant  plants  upon  any 
given  fpace,  than  fhe  has  powers  to 
bring  to  maturity  ; and  therefore  as  fhe 

has 
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has  not  fet  up  a boundary  or  law  for 
our  guide  in  this  point,  we  mull 
make  ^ the  bell  fubftitute  in  our 
power,  which  is  the  law  of  rea- 
fon. 

I have  long  made  it  a matter  of 
particular  obfervation,  that  fuch  vege- 
tables as  produce  moll  roots  are 
Howell  in  the  outward  produftion. 
This  may  be  exemplified  by  breaking 
up  and  coniparing  the  roots  of  good 
and  bad  pafture  land.  It  will  be 
found,  that  the  roots  in  good  land  are 
not  fo  abundant,  deep,  and  interwoven, 
as  thofe  on  bad ; as  if  the  poverty  of 
fuch  land  obliged  the  roots  of  plants 
to  pervade  the  different  particles  of 
the  foil,  in  order  to  feek  nourilhment 

and 
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and  fuppoit.  Therefore,  if  fowing 
an  abundant  quantity  of  feed  would 
anfwer  the  deficiency  in  the  richnefs 
of  the  land,  crops  would  be  nearly 
equal  according  to  this  fyflem;  and 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  it  may  be 
contended  with  truth,  that  poor  land 
cannot  bring  fo  much  grain  to  perfec- 
tion as  rich,  and  confequently  lefs 
ought  to  he  fowed.  But  when  we 
come  to  put  this  fcheme  into  praftice 
in  its  full  extent,  and  decreafe  the 
quantity  of  feed,  as  the  land  de- 
creafes  in  goodnefs,  we  find,  that- 
there  is  only  a certain  fpace  to  which 
roots  of  grain  can  extend  themfelves 
for  nourifhment ; and  if  the  land  is 
deficient  in  the  number  of  plants, 
there  mull  of  courfe  be  a vacuum 

betweep 
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between  the  roots  of  each.  Adding 
to  which,  that  by  reafon  of  the  poor- 
nefs  of  land,,  a confiderable  part  of 
the  feed  which  is  fowed  upon  it  does 
not  grow  up,  , on  account  of  the  fea- 
fon,  or  the  ftate  and  condition  of  fuch 
land,  when  the  feed  is  put  into  the 
ground  ; this  circumftance  ought  to 
be  a principal  objeft  of  a farmer’s 
confideration. 

When  grain  goes  into  the  foil  in 
-good  feafons  and  in  a good  ftate,  the 
. lefs  feed  will  anfwer  the  purpofe,  and 
the  contrary  fliould  be  obferved  in 
• oppofite  circumftances.  If  all  the 
feed  which  is  generally  fowed  upon 
poor  land  was  to  grow  up,  and  come 
as  far  towards  perfedion,  as  the  foil 


was 
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was  capable  of  producing  it,  very 
little  grain  would  be  obtained,  and 
that  which  was  produced  would  be 
lean,  thin,  and  irnperfe£L  Therefore 
the  circumllances  and  condition  of 
the  foil,  the  feafon,  and  temper  of  the 
land  muft  determine  the_  quantity  of 
feed  to  be  fowed  upon  any  given 
fpace. 

V/ith  regard  to  the  choice  of  artifi- 
cial  grafs  feeds,  or  any  other  fmall 
feeds,  fuch  as  clover,  trefoil,  cow- 
grafs,  turnips,  &c,  I recommend 
it  to  every  one  to  purchafe  them 
from  the  growers,  and  not  from  mer- 
chants or  dealers  in  feeds.  I have 
feen  feverai  engines  or  mills  for  drelf- 
ing  fmall  feeds,  where  old,  mouldy. 


or 
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or  heated  feeds  have  been  dreffed 
■over  in  fo  nice  a manner,  that  a 
very  good  judge  could  not  diftih- 
guifh  them  from  the  bell  new  feed. 
And  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  in 
a feafon  when  fmall  feeds  are  cheap, 
dealers  therein  would  fpeculate  up- 
on them,  and  lay  up  confiderable 
quantities ; of  which  perhaps,  when 
brought  to  market  a year  or  two 
afterwards  finely  drelfed  up,  not  a 
fifth  part  will  grow.  I know  but  of 
one  expeditious  way  of  difcovering, 
whether  fmall  feeds  will  grow  or  not ; 

' which  is  by  laying  a certain  propor- 
tion of  any  to  be  tried  upon  a flat 
piece  of  red  hot  iron,  fuch  as  a poker; 
when  all  the  feeds,  which  have  a 
power  to  vegetate,  will  burft  and  fly 

V Oflj 
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off,  while  the  worthlefs  part  will  re- 
main thereon  and  burn  up.  This 
may  be  depended  upon. 


44* 
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ON  THE  CULTIVATON  OF  WHEAT. 

ft 

f I HIS  fpecies  of  grain  is  pror 
-®-  duced  of  a good  quality  and 
quantity,  when  fowed  immediately 
upon  the  roots  of  other  produftions 
of  grain  and  vegetables,  as  clover, 
peafe,  beans,  tares,  St.  Foin,  and 
many  other  fpecies  of  cropping,  as 
well  as  upon  fallows.  It  is  not  good 
hufbandry  to  fow  wheat  upon  oat 
or  barley  ftubbles,  which  fhould  be 
avoided  as  much  as  poffible ; not 
only,  becaufe  the  remains  of  the  feed 
of  fuch  grain  may  get  up  with  the 
wheat,  and  produce  a mixed  crop, 
but  becaufe  the  land  has  exhaufted 
a part  of  her  ftrength  and  powers  in 
U 2 the 
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the  produftion  of  the  preceding 
crop. 

, It  has  been  a practice  with  perfons, 
who  have  ploughed  up  antient  pafture 
land,  to  fow  wheat  the  fecond  year 
after  its  being  broken  up,  but  I never 
in  that  cafe  faw  a tolerable  crop  pro- 
^ duced.  The  land  has  laid  too  light 
for  a crop  of  wheat ; and  in  many  in- 
fiances  the  grubs  or  worms  have  to^ 
tally  deftroyed  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
Wheat  fhould  never  be  fowed  fo 
foon  after,  breaking  up  antient  paf- 
ture land,  nor  indeed . till  the  turf 
is  quite  decayed. 

This  grain  is  of  different  complexions, 
as  the  white  and  red-fkinned,  the  clog 

or 
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or  bearded  wheat.  The  red-fkinne<i 
wheat  is  more  efteemed,  than  the 
white,  on  account  of  its  hardinefs 
to  (land  the  winter,  its  weight  and 
the  quantity  of  its  produfl  in  many 
fituations.  In  others  the  white-ikin* 
ned  is  more  efleemed,  efpecially  upon 
mixed  foil  or  light  loam;  therefore 
Experience  and  a comoetent  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  foil  muft 
direft  farmers  in  their  choice.  The 
clog  or  bearded  wheat,  being  of  a 
coarfe  thick  (kin,  and  of  a hardier 
nature,  yet  always  bearing  an  inferior 
price,  is  generally  rejefted,  except 
upon  very  cold  poor  land  in  wet  fitu- 
ations, where  its  produfl:  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  fort  of  wheat. 
Some  farmers  in  open  field  countries 

fow 
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fow  three  or  four  acres  of  it  for  bread 
for  their  families,  on  account  of  its 
increafe,  but  the  practice  is  not  ge- 
neral. 

Upon  light  loams  or  fands  in  fome 
parts  of  England  and  Wales,  it  is  an 
eftablifhed  cuflom  to  fow  miftling 
or  mun-corn,  which  is  a mixture  of 
wheat  and  rye  in  different  propor- 
tions. It  is  good  hufbandry  to  de- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  wheat  in  the 
mixture  upon  very  light  loam  or 
fand ; on  the  contrary  to  increafe  the 
quantity,  where  the  foil  is  of  a ftrong- 
er  nature.  There  is  no  doubt,  but 
that  the  value  of  a crop  upon  very 
light  loam  or  fand  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  this  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye; 

where 
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where  if  one  part  fails,  the  other  may 
fucce^d.  And  the  rye,  being  of  a 
quicker  growth  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year,  will  greatly  forward  the  cover- 
ing of  the  ground,  in  order  that  it  may 
retain  moifture. 

This  kind  of  cropping  is  a matter  I 
fliould  not  recommend  upon  mixed 
foil,  ftrong  loam  or  clay,  unlefs  ex- 
perience ihould  require  it.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  land  that  does  not  bear 
wheat  fuccefsfully,  even  mixed  foil,  as 
well  as  light  loam  and  fand.  The  fort 
of  land,  my  experience  has  remarked 
to  be  of  this  defeription,  is  a foil  in 
fome  parts  of  HimtingdonJJiire  and 
Northamptonjhire,  which  is  mixed  with 
a ragftone,  and  with  a bottom  at  eight 
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or  twelve  inches  below  the  furface 
confining  in  many  places  chiefly  of  a 
ragged  rock.  The  produce  of  this 
fort  of  land  is  very  fubjeS  to  be 
parched  in  dry  weather^  both  arable 
and  pafture.  \Vhen  in  a ftate  of  paf-, 
ture,  it  is  of  an  early  produftion  in 
the  fpring  of  the  year,  and  goes  off 
very  much  in  the  middle  of  fum- 
men  I think  it  would  anfwer  well  to 
fow  a proportion  of  rye  with  wheat 
on  this  fort  of  land  for  the  reafons  I 
have  before  given  ,viz.  about  one  tliird 
part  rye. 

Of  late  years  a mode  has  been  adopts, 
ed  in  fome  parts  of  Norfolk,  to  fet,  or 
drill  a confiderable  part  of  the  wheat 
crop  upon  mixed  foils,  as  welT  aa 

light 
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light  or  ftrong  loams,  which  has  an- 
fwered  extremely  well  on  feveral 
accounts.  Firft,  becaufe  by  a regular 
diftribution  of  feed  in  the  ground, 
the  crops  have  been  larger  and  of  a 
better  quality.  Secondly,  becaufe  the 
faving  of  feed  between  the  broad  call 
and  drilling  generally  anfwers  the  ex- 
pence of  the  labour;  which  as  the 
bufinefs  is  for  the  mofl  part  performed 
by  hand,  at  the  rate  of  two  children, 
either  male  or  female,  to  one  man  or 
wornan,  a very  confiderable  part  of 
the  poor  are  thus  employed,  which 
would  otherwife  be  a burthen  upon 
a parifh.  The  faving  in  the  feed  may 
very  truly  be  computed  as  fo  much 
contributed  towards  the  fupport  of 
the  poor.  The  bufinefs  of  drilling, 
X though 
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tliough  ciiftomary  uppn  clover  roof, 
may  be  performed  upon  any  land, 
and  after  any  cropping,  provided  the 
time  of  doing  it  is  dry ; fo  that  the 
foil  does  not  flick  or  liang  to  the  in- 
ftrument  that  makes  the  holes,  or  to  the 
feet  of  the  labourers. 

The  inftruments,  with  which  this 
bufinefs  is  performed,  are  made  in 
the  part  which  goes  into  the  groufid, 
like  a plumber’s  foldering  inflrument 
pointed  at  the  bottom,  and  increafing 
in  thicknefs  to  about  three  or  four 
inches  upwards ; and  then  they  decline 
into  a rod  or  iron  with  wooden  han- 
dles like  a fliovel,  and  rather  fliorter ; 
fo  that  the  perfon  who  makes  the 
holes,  Avalks  backwards  upon  each 

fur-. 
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furrow  with  one  of  thefc  inftruments 
in  each  hand  for  wheat  or  peafe,  in- 
denting dicm  upon  the  fame  furrowr 
in  two  rows  at  equal  diftances ; to 
each  row  of  holes,  a child  follows  the 
perfon  who  makes  them,  dropping 
the  grain  by  hand  into  the  holes,  as 
they  proceed  along.  After  this  the 
land  is  bufh-harrowed  over. 

To  perfons  unacquainted  with  this 
mode  of  fetting  or  planting  grain,  it 
may  feem  a tedious  procefs ; but  I 
have  feen  a regular  -proportion  of 
wheat,  peafe  and  beans  upon  very  large 
farms  in  Norfolk,  planted  in  this  manner 
for  feveral  years  fucceffively,  without 
any  apparent  buflle,  or  extraordinary 
trouble,  or  anxiety  to  the  farmers ; as 
the  bufinefs  was  always  done  in  good 

feafon. 
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feafon,  and  to  great  advantage.  And 
what  flill  favours  the  plan,  inftead  of 
lofing  ground  on  account  of  its  novel- 
ty ceafing,  the  practice  of  drilling  is 
daily  advancing.  Surely  it  is  a matter, 
which  ought  to  excite  an  endeavour 
in  all  perfons  concerned  in  the  progrefs 
of  agriculture,  to  bring  the  praftice 
of  drilling  forward  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble.  In  drilling  wheat,  peafe  and 
beans,  and  weeding  or  hoeing  them 
afterwards,  the  induftrious  poor,  are 
employed  to  the  farmer’s  advantage 
the  greateft  part  of  the  year.  By  this 
the  poor  rates  mufl  be  lowered ; and 
there  is  certainly  more  rnerit  in  em- 
ploying the  poor  to  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  themfelves  and  occupiers  of 
land,  than  in  the  invention  of  an  in- 

ftrument 
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ilrument,  that  would  complete  thli 
whole  procefs  with  one  hand  .at  a 
finrie  flroke.  For  if  the  bufmels  of 

o 

anriculture  could  be  carried  on  with 
fewer  labourers,  at  firfl  the  poor 
rates  mull  increafe,  and  then  the 
country  would  become  depopulated  ; 
the  produce  of  the  land  would  be  re- 
duced in  value,  and  at  length  would 
find  no  market. 

It  is  a melancholy  reflection,  that 
depopulation  is  the  fure  confequence 
of  the  improvement  and  increafe  of 
arts.  I never  look  into  a mill  com- 
pletely geared,  and  W’^orked  by  two 
or  three  hands,  without  reflecting  at 
the  fame  time,  that  before  the  mecha- 
nifm  thereof  was  improved,  double  the 

number 
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number  of  hands  were  fupported  up- 
on the  fame  profits. 

Wheat  is  fubjecl  to  feveral  contin- 
gent reduftions  of  value  in  the  crop, 
more  than  any  other  grain,  by  means 
of  mildew,  blaft  or  blight,  bunt  or 
brand.  The  mildew  is  more  frequent 
in  fuch  crops,  as  produce  the  largeft 
number  of  flems  or  ftraws ; efpecially 
in  thofe  of  fmall  inclofures,  or  lands 
lately  broken  up,  as  antient  pafture  : 
and  it  is  more  ufual  in  a wet  feafon, 
when  the  kernel  is  filling  and  chang- 
invr  to  flour,  or  when  the  ftraw  fhould 
change  its  colour.  Human  invention 
has  found  no  means  to  remedy  this  evil 
further,  than  by  fowing  feed  fparingly 
eh  fuch  l^md,  as  is  fubjeft  to  produce 

too 
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too  much  ftraw  ; fo  that  by  not  over^ 
charging  nature  with  a greater  in- 
fant production,  than  (he  has  power 
to  raife  to  maturity,  or  by  not  hav- 
ing fo  great  a production  of  ftraw 
upon  the  ground,  the  free  circulation 
of  the  air,  which  may  be  neceflary 
for  the  health  of  the  crop,  may  not  be 
impeded  ; or  that  the  waving  of  the 
ears  of  corn,  when  in  the  flower,  may 
not  fo  readily  rub  againft  each  other, 
and  prevent  the  grain  from  fetting. 

Attention  to  this  point  is  highly 
neceffary.  As  to  the  blaft  or  blight, 
being  a vifitation  of  the  hand  of  pro- 
vidence by  lightning,  or  otherwife, 
it  is  impoffible  to  offer  any  remedy. 
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With  regard  to  the  bunt  or  brandy 
which  are  certain  black  ears  dif^ 
tributed  in  the  crop,,  containing  a 
fmutty  powder  inftead  of  corn,  which 
is  produced  from  a flem  of  equal 
thicknefs  with  the  befl  grain,  and 
equal  length  of  ear,  various  caufes 
have  been  affigned,  and  various  re- 
medies propofed.  The  moft  proba- 
ble in  my  opinion  is,  that  when  the 
grain  is  fetting,  or  immediately  before 
the  corn  becomes  firm  in  the  ear,  a 
grub  or  worm  deftroys  the  root,  and 
prevents  the  intention  of  nature  ; thus 
inftead  of  grain  the  black  powder  is 
produced.  ’ When  this  bunty  or  bran- 
dy wheat-  iS'  mixed  ^with  the  other 
grain  in  the  thraftiing,  it  becomes 
tinclured  therewith,  which  reduce^ 
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its  value,  as  it  fpoils  the  colour  of 
the  flour.  Mod  farmers  objeft  to 
flowing  wheat  thus  tinftured,  and 
alledge,  that  from  flowing  it,  the  flame 
flort  is  produced. 

I mull  confefls,  it  does  not-  meet 
tny  opinion,  that  it  would  be  flo ; be- 
Gaufle,  fluch  as  is  defleflfive  (if  the  grain 
thus  tinftured  was  rendered  defeftive 
thereby)  would  be  more  likely  to 
die  in  an  infant  ftate  in  the  land, 
than  to  be  produced  as  ftrong,  and 
as  perfeflf,  as  the  belt  grain.  The  bad 
efFefts  never  appear  until  the  crifis, 
when  the  kernel  receives  its  forma- 
tion in  the  eaiH  But  as  the  common 
remedy  is  always  near  at  hand,  and 
eafily  purchafed,  it  Ihould  always  be 
y ■ , ufed 
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ufed,  until  the  caufe  can  be  afcer^ 
tained  to  a certainty — Firft,  procure 
a quantity  of  feed  proper  for  the  land 
to  be  fowedj  as  clear  from  bunts,  &c. 
as  poffible ; and  if  not  totally  clear, 
mix  a brine  that  will  bear  a hen’s  egg 
to  float  thereon ; put  the  wheat  into 
it,  which  is  intended  to  be  fowed  the 
following  day ; or  with  a fkep  or 
bafket  immerge  it  therein,  turning 
the  wheat  over,  or  flirring  it  frequently 
in  the  brine,  fo  that  all  the  defeftive 
grains  may  be  brought  upon  the  fur- 
face  and  fkimmed  off.  , 

Farmers,  who  have  invariably  at- 
tended to  this  matter  for  a feries  c' 
years,  have  alTured  me,  that  it  has 
been  productive  of  the  bell  effeCl,  and 

have 
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llave  by  way  of  experiment  fowed  a " 
fmall  part  of  their  land  with  the  fame 
feed  * not  brined,  at  the  fariie  time, 
which  has  had  the  contrary  effeft. 
Other  farmers  ufe  urine  in  the  room 
of  fait  and  water,  but  it  makes  no 
difference  in  the  effeft,  as  no  more  is 
expected  than  floating  the  light  and 
defective  corn,  and  wafhing  the  re- 
mainder. Afterwards,  in  order  to 
make  the  grain  feparate,  and  eafy  to 
fow,  a quantity  of  lime  is  to  be  lifted 
amongft  the  wheat.  It  is  unneceffary 
to  recommend  weeding  of  the  crop 
in  proper  feafons,  the  pradliee  being 
uni^'^erfally  adopted. 
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ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  BEANS, 
PEASE,  AND  OTHER  GRAIN. 

Beans  when  fowed  in  the  broad 
caft,  which  is  ufually  praclifed 
in  common  fields,  are  for  the  mod 
part  too  thick,  for  two  reafons; — Firft, 
becaufe  the  land  has  not  power  or 
ftrength  to  produce  corn  on  fo  many 
flems — Secondly,  becaufe  there  is  a 
friction  between  the  Items  occafioned 
by  the  wind,  when  they  are  fo  very 
thick,  that  the  bloIToms  are  rubbed  off, 
or  otherwife  prevented  from  fetting  ; 
and  for  want  of  a free  circulation  of 
air  thro’  the  plants,  the  production  is 
retarded.  In  common  fields  a mixture 
of  peafe  with  beans  is  commonly  fow- 
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ed,  but  that  is  prdduftive  of  the  laft 
evil  complained  of  in  the  cultivation, 
of  beans  in  a feparate  ftate,  by  which 
praftice  hoeing  and  weeding  are  totally 
fhut  out;  and  flieep-feeding  beans, 
when  there  is  a mixture  of  peafe  among 
them,  cannot  be  pur-fued,  which  is 
praftifed  in  fome  countries,  and  is  a 
tolerable  fubftitute  for  hoeing  ; efpe- 
cially  as  the  fheep  pick  out  the  weeds 
only,  and  are  thereby  in  part  fupport- 
ed  without  injuring  the  beans.  But 
this  can  only  be  done  at  a particular 
feafon,  and  cannot  be  put  in  competi- 
tion with  iioeing.  Tlie  advantages  of 
drilling  beans  and  peafe  upon  good 
land  are  not  to  be  doubted,  efpecially 
beans,  which  being  planted  in  one  row 
in  the  middle  of  each  furrow  are  eafily 
hoed.  As 
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As  to  the  cultivation  of  barley,  oat^j 
or  any  other  grain,  it  is  unneceflary  to 
enlarge  upon  that  head  further  in  this 
place^  having  touched  upon  it  fuffici- 
ently  in  my  feftion  on  the  choice  of 
feeds  and  differtation  upon  foils.  I then 
obferved^  that  land  cannot  be  ploughed 
in  two  fmall  furrows  in  the  laft  plough- 
ing, more  efpecially  when  it  receives 
the  feed  in  the  broad  call.  The  advo- 
cates for  the  mixture  of  peafe  with 
beans  argue  in  defence  of  the  meafure, 
that  the  beans  are  no  worfe  a crop  for 
having  the  peafe  mixed  with  them ; 
by  fowing  both  forts,  they  hit  upon  a 
tolerable  crop,  in  the  produce  of  the 
one,  or  the  other,  and  fometimes  of 
both  upon  poor  cold  land,  which  is 
fo  ungenerous  to  the  growth  of  grain^ 

that 
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that  not  more  than  half  the  feed  which 
is  fowed  will  grow.  Therefore  in 
this  cafe  great  attention  Ihould  be  paid 
to  the  choice  of  the  feeds.  However 
this  muft  be  left  to  experience,  when 
poor  land  is  deligned  to  be  fowed; 
but  upon  tolerable,  or  very  good  land, 
thefe  arguments  have  little  weight. 
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ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  TURNIPS, 

T T AVI  N G recommended  vdnter 
^ ploughing,  and  well  fallowing 
and  preparing  the  lands  intended  for 
turnips,  I flhall  not  enlarge  on  this 
fubje^l ; but  only  point  out  the  necefr 
fity  of  manuring  the  land  defigned  for 
this  purpofe  in  a liberal  manner  ; yet 
not  with  dung  which  is  quite  rotten, 
as  is  commonly  praftifed.  Dung  in 
that  ftate  has  in  a great  meafure  loft 
its  heat,  and  is  almoft  returned  to  a 
temperature  fimilar  to  that  of  the  foil 
upon  wjrich  it  is  laid  ; therefore  the 
good  effeft  of  the  heat  and  fermenta- 
tion, in  forcing  the  plants  beyond  the 
^ reach  of  the  fly,  is  in  a great  meafure 

loft* 
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loft.  Befides  dung  in  that  ftate,  when 
its  heat  is  abated,  retains  moifture  bet- 
ter than  when  rotten. 

• c 

' In  order  to -bring  this  matter  pro- 
perly to  bear,  the  dung  intended  for 
turnips  fhould  not  for  the  fake  of  con- 
venience be  thrown  upon  a heap,  in  a 
farm  yard  or  fields  fo  foon  as  is  gene- 
rally praftifed.  This  matter  often- 
times depends  upon  the  ftate  and 
thicknefs  of  the  dung,  and  where  it 
is  made  ; for  if  it  is  a very  droughty 
fpring,  there  may  remain . a large 
quantity  of  ftraw  or  litter  in  a dry 
ftate  in  a farm  yard,  which  would 
require  a confiderable  time  to  heat, 
when  mixed  with  the  dung  from  the 
Joweft  part  of  the  yard,  in  order  to 
. Z make 
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make  manure  of  it.  Therefore  the 
dry  part  fhould  firft  be  taken  Off  the 
yard,  and  mixed  with  a proportion  of 
the  more  rotten  part  not  intended  for 
turnips  ; or  greater  time  muft  be  al- 
lowed for  the  whole  to  lay  in  a heap. 
I make  it  a rule,  that  the  dung  fhould 
' not  be  quite  rotten,  when  laid  on  the 
land  for  turnips.  It  fhould  alfo  be 
ploughed  in  only  to  the  depth  of  half 
a furrrow,  commonly  called  fkim- 
ming  in ; fo  that  whenever  the  land 
is  ploughed'  the  full  depth,  the  ma- 
nure may  lie  in  the  middle  of  the 
foil. 

Between  New  and  Old  Midjummer, 

\ 

the  bufinefs  of  fowing  fhould  be  car- 
ried on  with  full  vigour ; obferving 

always 
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always  to  fow  every  day’s  work  before 
the  labourers  leave  the  field.  The  feed 
fhould  be  harrowed  in  with  light,  fhort- 
tined  harrows.  In  fowing  it  day  by 
day,  two  good  purpofes  will  be  an- 
fwered.  Firft,  the  nioillure  and  frelh* 
nefs  of  the  earth  will  make  it  grow 
immediately,  if  it  be  not  a very  dry  fea- 
fon.  Secondly,  hoeing  may  be  carried 
on  with  a regular  ftroke,  as  the  tur- 
nips will  not  grow  too  fall  for  a proper 
number  of  hoers.  A farmer,  who  be- 
gins to  fow  turnips  early,  has  always 
the  advantage  of  fOwing  a fecond 
time,  if  the  firft  are  taken  off  with  the 
fly,  or  otherwife.  A pound  of  feed 
-well  fowed  is  abundantly  fufficient 
for  an  acre  of  ground.  It  ought  to 
be  well  chofen,  and  either  raifed  un- 
Z 2 der 
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der  a farmer’s  own  eye,  or  by  a per- 
fon  in  whofe  care  and  judgment  he 
can  fafely  confide.  The  value  of  the 
crop  depends  in  a great  meafure  upon 
the  choice  of  feeds, 

Various  forts  of  turnips  have  been 
fekcted,  and  feeds  raifed  from  them ; 
but  by  fome  of  the  bell  judges  in 
Norfolk,  the  white  turnip  is  mofi; 
efteemed  with  a fingle,  fmooth  tap-root, 
and  a fingle  top  not  too  large.  This 
fort  of  turnip  grows  to  a very  good 
fize,  and  buries  near  two  thirds  of  it- 
felf  in  the  earth.  Its  body  is  of  a 
fhape  fomewhat  oval ; and  the  upper 
part,  pr  that  from  which  the  leaves 
ilfue,  is  in  a great  meafure  free  from 
wrinkles  or  indentures  like  thofe  on 

the 
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the  roof  of  an  animal’s  mouth.  Tins 
kind  of  turnip  Hands  the  winter  better 
than  any  I have  yet  feen.  Firft,  on 
account  of  its  going  fo  deep  into  the 
foil,  which  is  a perfervation  againft 
froft ; and  by  being  fo  free  from 
the  lodgment  of  water  under  the  top, 
on-  account  of  the  fmooth  and  oval 
form,  its  texture  is  firmer  and  clearer 
from  being  fpongy  or  ftringy  than 
any  other ; and  laftly,  on  account  of 
the  firmnefs  of  its  quality,  which  is 
greatly  owing  to  the  tranfplantation 
every  year,  it  will  not  run  fo 
foon  towards  feed  in  the  fpring  by  a 
confiderable  time,  as  moft  other  forts 
of  turnips  do,  where  care  is  not  taken 
in  the  choice  of  feed,  and  manage- 
nient  in  the  tranfplantation. 


Objec- 
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Objeftions  have  been  made  to 
tranfplantation  every  year  for  feed, 
on  account  of  the  diminution  of  the 
top,  and  the  tap-foot ; but  there  is  no 
argument  in  this,  if  the  bod}^  of  the  tui% 
nip  or  crop  is  not  diminifhed  by  it,  but 
a great  deal  of  good  may  follow,  for 
the  reafons  I have  given.  Several  of 
the  be  ft  farmers  in  Norfolk  have 
fowed  this  fort  of  turnips  I recom- 
mend, tranfplanted  for  the  laft  ten  or 
twelve  years  fucceffively,  and  have 
found  no  diminution  of  their  lize 
and  other  good  properties. 

Notwithftanding  the  many  publica- 
tions in  which  direftions  are  given 
for  the  cultivation  of  this  ineftimable 
root,  (a  farmers  chief  dependance 
, upon 
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upon  all  landy,  and  moil  loamy  fdils^) 
not  a twentieth  part  of  the  turnips 
fowed  in  Great  Britain  are  properly 
hoed.  Even  in  this  prefent  feafon,  I 
have  feen  fome  thouhinds  of  acres,  in 
which  from  one  to  two  pounds  is  loft 
in  the  value  of  each  acre,  for  want 
of  due  attention  to  this  point,  and  to 
the  proper  choice  of  feed.  The  Nor-< 
folk  farmers  contract  with  a man,  or 
fet'of  men,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  turnips  they  have  to  hoe  ; fix  ftiih 
lings  and  fixpence  per  acre  is  the 
common  price  for  hoeing  twice  in 
the  feafon ; and  if  the  lab^ourers 
fuffer  the  turnips  to  grow  too  large 
previous  to  their  beginning  this  necef- 
fary  work  of  hoeing,  they  will  act 
contrary  to  their  intcreft,  as  they  are 
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under  an  obligation  of  fetting  out  the 
turnips  at  fuch  diftances  from  each 
other,  as  they  and  the  owners  firft 
agreed  upon,  whether  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches.  And  therefore  negledf  feldom 
happens  on  this  point,  efpecially  as 
the  turnips  grow  in  fucceflion,  as 
they  are  fowed. 

t 

The  errors  generally  committed  with 
regard  to  hoeing,  confift  chiefly  in 
, fetting  the  turnips  out  too  thick  at 
unequal  diftances.  or  not  fetting  them 
out  at  all,  and  not  carefully  cutting 
down  the  weeds  to  clean  the  land ; » 
the  contrary  of  which  fhould  be  ob- 
ferved  without  variation.  The  dif- 
tance,  which  the  plants  ought  to  be  fet 
afunder,  mult  be  determined  by  th^ 

richnefs 
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tichnefs  of  the  land,  and  the  fpecles 
of  turnips;  Thofe  I recommend 
^vill  grow  to  the  largeft  lize,  and 
therefore  on  open  land  in  good  con- 
.dition  (hould  be  fet  a foot  or  four- 
teen inches  afunder,  but  not  fo  much 
upon  poorer  foil* 

It  will  hot  be  improper  to  remark, 
that  upon  the  light  loamy  foils  in 
Shropjhire  it  is  almoft  an  univerfal  prac- 
tice to  lime  the  fallows  for  turnips  at 
the  rate  of  about  three  chaldrons  to 
-an  acre,  which  is  attended  with  a 
good  effeft.  The  farmers  there  re- 
ferve  their  dung  for  land  in  other 
ftates;  In  many  places  lime  is  pro- 
cured at  a great  expence.  Therefore 
. dung  upon  the  fallow  intended  for 
« . A a turnips 
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turnips  would  certainly  anfwer  the 
purpofe  as  well,  if  not  better  than 
jime;  efpecially,  where  farmers  in  pru^ 
“dence  would  not  go  to  the  expence  of 
lime,  but  for  the  erroneous  opinion 
that  a crop  of  turnips  cannot  otherwife 
be  produced. 

It  may  poffibly  feem  needlefs  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  in  hard  frofts  and  deep  fnows 
"it  is  a difficult  matter  to  gather  tur- 
nips; befides  they  are  not  thawed  till 
eaten,  which  is  fometimes  produ6live 
of  bad  effefts.  It  would  be  good  huf- 
bandry  for  a farmer  always  in  winter 
to  avail  himfelf  of  fine  weather,  that 
the  turnips  may  be  drawn  clean.  It  is 
alfo  requifite  to  lay  as  many  on  fmall 
heaps  on  the  edges  of  the  feveral  lands 

where 
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where  they  are  produced,  as  will  lalt 
for  two  or  three  weeks’  confumption. 
And  though  the  outfide  turnips  may 
be  froz^en,  die  iniide  will  do  well* 
for  fattins:  cattle,  and  thofe  that  are 
frozen  may  be  thrown  to  ftore 
cattle.  It  has  been  recommended  to 
flack  up  turnips,  or  lay  them  in  the 
bays  of  empty  barns,  but  it  cannot  be 
reduced  to  general  praftice  ; and  I 
fhould  rather  prefer  the  firfl  method, 
as  equally  ufeful,  and  attended  with 
lefs  trouble  ; becaufe  it  is  uncertain 
when  bad  weather  may  come,  and  if 
turnips  are  long  laid  up  in  clofe 
places,  they  will'  not  be  fo  inviting  as 
they  were  when  frefh,  and  may  be 
more  fubjeft  to  rot  than  in  the  open 
fields.  A fortnight  or  three  weeks 
A a 2 before 
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before  the  turnips  are  all  expended, 
it  would  be  good  hufbandry  to  draw 
them  off  the  land  where  they  grow, 
to  prevent  their  running  up  to  feed, 
and  ejihaufting  the  ground, 


4* 
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UM  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  A SUITABLE 
STOCK  OF  CATTLE. 

VERY  farm  is  of  mofl;  advantage 


^ — ' to  the  occupier,  which  produces 
or  maintains  the  moil  valuable  flock, 
A necelfary  attention  to  breeding,  fatr* 
tening  or  maintaining  flock  of  the 
higheft  value  any  foil  is  capable  of, 
ought  to  be  the  leading  principle  of 
every  farmer,  wherever  he  may  be 
placed.  Yet  fo  little  is  this  object: 
attended  to,  that  in  the  courfe  of  my 
experience  I never  faw  a farm  flock- 
ed to  the  greatefl  advantage.  I am 
bold  to  make  this  affertion,  for  I know 
it  to  be  true ; nor  have  I any  doubt  of 
my  being  able  to  make  it  plainly 


appear. 
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appear.  I abhor  laboured  calculations, 
which  with  regard  to  experiments  in 
agriculture  have  been  often  ftretched 
beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility.  I 
fliall  Oifer  nothing  on  this  head,  but 
what  I am  confident  will  meet  the 
ideas  of  every  difpaiTionate  and  im- 
partial hufoandman,  and  what  is  iq 
every  farmer’s  power  to  carry  into 
execution  without  extraordinary  la- 
bour or  expence. 

The  great  points,  which  every  far- 
mer ought  to  confider,  are  thefe  ; viz. 
whether  the  flock  upon  his  farm  is 
befl  adapted  to  the  foil  and  fituation, 
and  whether  it  is  of  an  improving 
or  declining  kind.  If  we  confult  only 
the  fize  of  animals  in  a flate  of 

nature, 
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nature,  they  would  charafterize  the 
foil,  or  nearly  fo.  Though  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  any  fpot  of  good  land 
being  overftocked  with  breedinp' 
cattle,  will  make  the  ftock  degene- 
rate with  regard  to  fize  and  lhane, 
till  they  become  as  bad  as  thofe 
bred  on  poor  land.  Starving  young 
cattle  is  fure  to  fpoil  the  fhape  of  the 
beft  forts  * from  the  Highlands  in 

Scotland^ 

* In  raifing  young  ftock  of  any  beaft  kind  two  ma- 
terial points  fhould  be  invariably  attended  to,  viz.  to  keep 
each  year’s  produflion  as  feparate  as  polTible ; the  oldell 
being  too  apt  to  drive  the  youngeft  from  feeding,  efpe- 
cially  in  confined  fituations  in  winter,  and  thereby  take 
the  belt  of  the  food  away  from  them.  Secondly,  that 
young  floek  cannot  be  too  much  attended,. and  nurfed  with 
care,  in  order  to  raife  them  to  perfection.  Want  of  atten- 
tion in -thefe  points  is  fure  to  fpoil  the  lhapes  of  the  belt 
breed,  and  is  likely  to  deftroy  that  inherent  principle  upon 
which  I fo  much  depend;  viz.  the  aptitude  to  become 
'l^t  when  full  grown. 
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Scotland,  to  the  rich  marflies  in  Lin- 
colnjhire.  But  it  is  the  formation  of 
animals,  upon  which  the  valuable 
quality  of  aptitude  to  become  fat, 
and  heavy  depends.  Here  the  fkill 
of  the  grazier  Ihould  be  difplayed  in 
making  a judicious  choice  of  flock. 
Animals  are  like  fruit-trees,  which 
without  being  felefted,  and  grafted 
properly,  remain  in  a rude  flate,  and 
not  fo  profitable  to  man,  as  they 
they  might  otherwife  be  made. 

Upon  - the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
a fort  of  bullock  may  be  felefted,  that 
will  become  fat  in  half  the  time,  and 
produce  one  third  more  weight,  when 
fat,  than  others  which  are  of  the 
fame  apparent  fize,  and  fed  on  the 
1 fame 
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fame  land.  This  remark  may  be  ex-* 
tended  to  cattle  in  the  rich  marfhes  of 
Lincolnjhire,  and  holds  good  with  re- 
gard to  all  animals  in  the  creation. 

Every  perfon  the  leaft  acquainted 
with  cattle,  has  fome  idea  of  what  as 
commonly  underftood  Jby  a good 
mould  ; particularly  with  regard  to 
jiorfes.  • There^  are  many  inftarices, 
that  a horfe  of  this  kind  will  be  fup^ 
ported  in  a thriving  condition  upon 
food  of  an  mferior  quality,  1 and  a 
lefs  quantity,  than,  is  neceffary  for 

I 

.horfes  of  a contrary  defcription,  and 
endure  twice  the  fatigue.  Yet  left 
fome  of  rpy  readers  Ihould  be  at  a lofs 
to  underftand , what  is  meant  by  a 
good  tnould,  I fhall  briefly  defcrihe  a 
Bb  horfe 
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horfe  of  that  fort.  He  is  fhort-legged, 
deep  in  the  four  quarters,  and  round, 
deep  and  clofe  in  his  ribs,  his  neck  of 
a good  length  to  take  his  food  off  the 
ground  with  more  eafe,  • his  back 
-ftraight  and  Ihort,  his  loins  broad  and 
well  filled  up,  his  quarters  oval,  an4 
Jiis  galkins  full.  The  fame  obferva- 
tion  will  hold  good  in  fome  meafure 
with  oxen,  and  other  cattle ; except 
that  it  is  not  neceflary,  that  oxen 
fhould  be  Ihort  in  the  back,  or  fo 
elofe  in  the  rib,  or  narrow  in  the 
Ihouiders  ; they  ftiould  Wo  be  free 
from  gum,  and  y’el  as  heavy  as  poffi- 
ble.  The  fl^e  of  an  qx  is  immaterial, 
if  he  is  pf  a proper  mould ; -pne  of 
ifour-fcore  ftone  may  be  fed  upon  the 
fame  land  with  ohecf  fifty  or  fixty  ftpne 

if 


If  he  is  of  a fort  apt  for  feeding.  Very 
little  more  aliment  is  required-  to 
fupport  a large  animal;  than  a fmall 
one. 

Whenever  it  can  be  done,  let  care 
be  taken  that  animals  are  not  bred 
or  brought  up  upon  better  land,  than 
that  on  which  they  are  intended  to  be 
fatted.  But  this  matter  is  not  fo  ab- 
folutely  necelfary,  where  a grazier 
gives  his  cattle  room  enough;  and 
does  not  overftock  the  land;  and  it 
is  of  no  confequence  whatever,  when 
cattle  are  intended  to  be  fatted  with 
turnips  and  artificial  gralfes.  The 
breed  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  may  be 
improved  to  a great  degree  of  per- 
feftiqn  vyithout  improving  the  land 
B b 2 at 


at  the  fame  time.  An  ox  or  cow 
of  a good  fort  may  be  fupported  in 
better  condition  upon  the  fame  land 
with  the  fame  quantity  of  food,  with 
one  of  a lefs  value  by  fifty  per  cent  ^ 
the  difference  of  value  depending 
upon  the  formation  of  the  animal  and 
its  age,  more  than  the  apparent  fize. 

However  tliis  affertion  may  differ 
from  the  common  received  opinion, 
it  is  true.  It  has  been  found  fo  in  ex- 
perience by  Mr.  Bakewell  of  Dijhley, 
in  Leicejlerjhire,  one  of  the  befl  judges 
in  England  of  the  value  and  breed  of 
cattle,  and  may  be  depended  upon. 
For  want  of  attention  to  the  breeding 
tattle  of  a good  fort,  take  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales  together,  no  lefs 
\ ...  than 
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than  thirty  per  cent,  is  totally  loft  in 
the  value  of  all  the  cattle  ; and  of 
fheep,  a confiderable  deal  more  on 
account  of  the  wool,  which  might  be 
improved  annually. 

There  is  a breed  of  fheep  peculiar 
to  almoft  every  county  in  England, 
which  being  properly  mixed  together 
would  be  a confiderable  improvement 
to  each.  It  admits  of  no  doubt,  but  thaj; 
from  every -flock  of  fheep,  or  herd  of 
cattle,  a fort  might  be  felefted,  which 
are  .with  refpeft  to  their  fhape  and 
wool  fuperior  to  the  reft ; from  breed- 
ing thefe  together,  an  improvement 
might  be  made ; but  this  would  be 
advancing  by  very  flow  Heps,  when 
it  is  in  every  farmer’s  power  to  procure 
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a bull  or  ram  of  an  improving  fort  in 
order  to  work  an  immediate  amend- 
ment. This  is  the  furefl;  way  to  pro- 
ceed, and  far  preferable  to  changing 
^ the  females.  All  kinds  of  ftock  will 
degenerate  from  long  ufage  of  breed- 
ing them  together  on  the  fame  foil, 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad. 

This  improvement  is  more  likely  to 
be  effefted  by  gentlemen  of  landed 
property,  than  private  farmers.  And 
whoever  fhall  affeft  to  defpife  thefe 
hints,  may  be  informed,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  far- 
mers hand  firfl,  as  the  improvers  of 
land  to  the  greated  advantage,  by 
marling  and  the  cultivation  of  turnips 
and  artificial  graffes,  they  have  not 

yet 
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yet  learnt  the  mo  ft  advantageous  ufes 
to  be  made  of  them.  The  Iheep  of 
thofe  counties  are  nearly  of  as  bad  a 
fort,  as  thofe  bred  on  the  moft  barren 
land,  as  are  alfo  their  neat  cattle* 
Their  horfes  are  of  a better  qu^ity, 
but  thefe  are  not  fo  |>rofitable  as  they 
might  be  made,  as  I fhall  endeavour 
hereafter  to  fhew.  The  inciofed  part 
of  Norfolk  towards  Nofwich  and  Yav- 
mouth,  as  well  as  moft  parts  of  Suffolk-, 
might  vie  with  the  county  of  Leicejter, 
or  any  other  in  the  breed  of  cattle  $ 
for  where  a farmer  takes  a farm  for 
leven  a fhort  term  of  years,  if  he  can 
improve  his  ftock  thirty  per  cent,  ft 
muft  be  confidered  as  fo  much  money 
gained, 

Thi? 
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This  improvement  in  the  breed  o|' 
cattle  has  been  attempted  with  fuccefs 
in  two  or  three  counties  in  England, 
particularly  in  the  county  of  Leicejler, 
to  the  immortal  credit  of  Mr.  Bake- 
well  of  Dijhley.  He  carried  the  im- 
provements on  with  an  enthufiaftie 
fpkit,  and  expence,  which  woul4 
have,  done  honour  to  a man  of  more 
exalted  ftation  and  fortune';  and  tho’ 
he  fomCtimes  loft  fight  of  his  own  im 
tereft,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he 
has  been  of  infinite  fervice  -to  his 
country;  and  others  have  been  greatly 
enriched  by  taking  up  on^Iy  the  profir 
table  part  of  his  bright  example.  , . ; 

The  moft  improved  fort  of  cattle 
now  bred  in  Leicejlerjhire,  Derbyjhire 

and 
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and  Lancajhire  * are'">of  all  others  the 
bell ; and  this  is  certainly  owing  to  the 
fpirit,  which . has  for  a cpnfiderable 
time  prevailed  in  thofe  counties  a- 
mongft  gentlemen  of  landed  pro,- 
perty  and  graziers  to  improve  the 
breed  of  flock.  There  it  has  been  no 
uncommon  thing  for  Mr.  Bakewell, 
and  others,  to  let  a ram  at  thirty  or 
forty  guineas  for  the  covering  feafon, 
and  a bull  for  fixty  or  feventy  during 
the  fame  time.  Where  a grazier  was 
fetting  out  upon  a plan  of  improve- 
ment, and  had  a good  fort  of  cattle 
and  fheep  to  breed  from, ' and  could 
fpare  the  money,  it  was  worth  his 
while.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that 
the  fmall  farmer  with  flender  meansy 
fliould  begin  at  the  top  of  this  im- 
V C c provement^ 
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provement;  he  mull  be  content  to 
proceed  more  flowly  by  taking  the 
refufe  of  the  great  breeder.  It  would 
-be  a laudable  undertaking  in  gentle- 
men of  landed  property,  conducing 
highly  to  their  own  advantage,  and  that 
of  the  public,  and  might  be  effefted 
without  much  trouble,  where  .they 
, relide  upon  their  eftates  amongft 
their  tenants,  to  purchafe  a better 
fort  of  bulls  and  rams;  efpecially, 
when  they  keep  any  quantity  of  land 
in  hand,  and  occafionally  give  the 
life  of  them  to  fiich  of  their  tenants,  as 
cannot  afford  to  obtain  them  other- 
wife.  This  would  fet  an  example  to 
others,  who  are  attached  to  old 
cuftoms  and  bad  methods.  Wherever 
►w  ‘ turnips  and  artificial  graffes  are  culti- 
vated 
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vated  'in  high  perfeclion,  the  beft  cattle 
may  be  produced  and  maintained 
alfo. 

The  fize  of  fheep,  their  fleece,  ap- 
titude to  become  fat  and  hardy;  may 
be  improved  for  the  moil  part  by  the 
ufe  of  proper  rams,  with  fliort  legSj 
deep  wide  carcafes,  long  necks,  and 
fleeces  of  a good  thick,  curly,  fine 
flaple.  Where  Iheep  travel  to  and 
from  folding,  and  are  obliged  to  go  a 
great  way  for  their  food,  a farmer 
fhould  not  endeavor  to-  increafe  either 
their  weight,  or  that  of  their  fleeces 
too  much;  it  being  impoffible  for  them 
to  fupport  a great  burthen  of  wool,  and 
thrive  under  fuch  circumftances.  Be- 
fides  too  much  wool  of  a coarfe  fort 
C c 2 like 


likejhat  in  fome  parts  of  Lincolnshire, 
which  is  hairy  and  feparates  upon  the 
back,  keeps  the  animal  too  hot  in 
fumnier,  and  lets  in  the  cold  too 
much  in  winter,  and  is  of  lefs  value  ; 
nor  is  it  poffible  for  a fheep  to  feed 
its  carcafe  and  fo  much  wool  at  one 
and  the  fame  time.  Therefore  a thick, 
fine,  curly  wool  is  to  be  preferred  ; 
and  by  the  improvement  of  a flock 
of  folding  fheep,  it  mull  make  a mate- 
rial difference  in  a farmer’s  account, 
whether  he  has  only  five  or  fix  fleeces 
in  a tod  of  wool  of  nearly  the  fame 
value,  or  whether  he  has  twelve  ; not 
to  mention  the  improved  value  of  the 
flock. 

This  improvement  may  eafily  and 

readily  be  brought  about  by  the 

choice 
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choice  of  proper  rams  at  a fmall  ex- 
pence.  Only  obferve  always  to  pre- 
ferve  a due  equilibrium  between  the 
Hock  and  the  ufes  of  it.  The  oppo- 
hte  extreme  is  pernicious.  The  keep- 
-ing  a folding  (heep  too  heavy  either 
•in  carcafe  or  wool,  is  productive  of 
bad  effects.  This  error  is  more  fre- 
quently incurred  on  a clayey,  than  a 
Tandy  foil,  where  flieep  are  obliged  to 
live  hard,  and  travel  much.  In  the 
former  cafe  treading  in  wet  weather 
is  prejudicial  to  the  land  ; but  upon 
a light  foil,  where  treading  is  highly 
beneficial,  the  heavier  the  animal  the 
better. 

( 

with  regard  to  folding  flieep  for 
die  benefit  of  the  laud,  I am  of  opi- 


nion 
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iiion  they  are  not  injured  by  it  un^ 
der  the  fuperintendance  of  careful 
fliepherds ; who  particularly  obferve 
not  to  fold  them  in  wet  weather^  nor  to 
fulfer  them  to  graze  upon  land^  which 
V has  been  partially  flooded  by  the  over- 
flowings of  brooks  or  rivulets  in  fum- 
mer  time,  or  when  they  have  been 
lately  fhorn.  Thofe,  which  are  kept 
for  folding,  are  more  likely  to  fuffer 
by  thefe  things  than  any  other  fort* 
Ignorant  ihepherds  are  covetous  of 
getting  the  earlieft  bite  of  fuch  frefh 
grafs  as  fpririgs  up  after  floodings ; 
which  folded  fheep  fwallow  with 
more  avidity,  in  confequence  of  their 
having  been  faffed  in  the  fold  and  there- 
by the  rot  is  contrafted.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  nothing  more  than  a lax  or 

fcouring 
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fcouring  occafioricd  by  fuch  wafhy 
grafs,  an  obftrucled  perfpiration,  or 
any  violent  cold  producing  inflammat^ 
ed  lungs,  and  then  a conlumption. 

If  we  confult  nature,  we  (hall  find 
fhehad  two  particular  views  in  clothing 
fheep  with  fo  warm  a covering  ; firil, 
(he  did  it  for  the  ufe  of  man  ; and 
fecondly  to  defend  their  tender  bodies 
from  cold,  which  are  lefs  hardy  than 
thofe  of  any  other  animal.  Therefore 
too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  of 
them  for  a long  time  after  they  are 
flripped  of  their  fleeces.  But  they 
are  by  no  means  benefited  from  being 
folded,  as  many  perfons  in  different 
countries  are  pleafed  to  affert.  To 
fuppprt  this  opinion  ’tis  faid^  that 

they 
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tliQfy  take  their  food  at  regular  inters 
vals,  when  kept  for  folding,  and  are 
thereby  reftrained  from  eating  ilie 
wet  graf$  early  in  mornings,  which  is 
deemed  unwholfome,  and  that  when 
turned  out  to  fat  they  thrive  the  faf- 
ter  for  it.  But  it  is  evident,  that  when 
they  are  turned  out  of  the  fold  for 
fatting,  and  have  a full  fcope  at  the  raw 
watry  grafs,  they  are  more  likely 
to  receive  injury  thereby,  than  if  they 
had  been  conftantly  ufed  to  take  their 
food  at  fuch  times  in  common  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  day.  There- 
fore under  fuch  circumftances  to  fay 
that  fheep  will  feed  the  fafter  for 
being  folded,  is  to  affert  that  they  thrive 
the  better  for  being  permitted  to  take 
their  fuftenance  in  an  unwholfome 
ftate.  The 
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The  univerfal  practice  of  folding 
fheep,  which  prevailed  before  the  con^- 
fiderable  inclofures  of  wafte  lands  and 
common  fields  took  place,  is  now  .in 
a great  meafure  left  off;  as  the  advance 
of  rents  has  put  farmers  more  upon 
their  mettle,  and  they  find  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  facrifice  one  part 
their  farms  for  the  benefit  of  another. 
The  folding  flocks  maintained  upon 
un-inclofed  commons,  and  common 
fields  are  confidered  as  fupported 
upon  wafte  land,  bearing  no  rent, 
which  is  in  reality  fo  much  pafture 
ground  facrificed  for  the  good  of  the 
arable";  the  wool  and  increafe  bring- 
ing but  little  profit  to  the  farmer, 
beyond  keeping  up  the  quantity  or 
humber  of  fuch  neceflary  flock be- 
D d fide 
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fides  fheep  maintained  upon  wet  land 
in  common  fields  arc  very  fubjeid  to  tire 
rot  and  other  lofles.  Therefore  the 
cultivation  of  turnips  and  artificial^ 
grafles  muft  ever  be  confidered  as 
the  higheft  improvement,  rendering 
the  fold  unneceflary,  except  upon 
very  poor  land. 

If  farmers  and  graziers  are  pleafed 
to  fay,  that  they  can  buy  cattle  to 
feed,  cheaper  than  they  can  breed 
them ; and  that  good  land  is  generally 
too  high  rented  to  keep  breeding 
flock  upon  it,  I will  grant  it  with  re- 
gard to  oxen ; but  there  are  very  large 
tracks  of  land  yet  remaining  uncultir 
vated  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales, 
which  have  heen,  and  are  at  prefent 
..  . unfit 
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unfit,  for  .any  other  ufe  bat  that  of 
breeding  cattle.  Land^  which  produce 
fo  little  rent  to  the  .lords  of  the  refpec- 
tive  countries,  that  the  occupiers  can 
afford  to  fuffer  their  cattle  to  remain 
to  a proper  age  for  feeding, ' before 
they  are  drawn  off  for  fale.  Though 
fuch  cattle  are  for  the  moft  part  of  a 
moderate  fort,  which  proceeds  princi- 
pally from  the  want  of  attention  to 
the  breed,  and.  frorn  the  land  being 
generally  overftocked,  and  very  lit- 
tle care  taken  nf  them  in  winter.  If 
more  rent  was  put  upon  the  land,  ot 
.upon  the  property  dh  which  common 
rights  depend,  i thefe  neceffafy'  attend 
tions  I recommend  would  be  paid ; by 
which  the  land-owners  and  the  com- 

muni^ 
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njunity-  would  both  be  benefited,  as 
well  as  the  occupiers. 

But  thefe  arguments  have  no  weight 
with  regard  to  milch  cattle  and  fheep, 
pn  account  of  the  annual  profit  in 
milk,  wool,  increafe,  and  referved 
value;  Therefore  fuch  people  as  hold 
mi  opinion,  that  good  land  is  not  adapt*- 
ed  for  breeding  cattle  and  ftieep  of 
heft  quality,  labdur  under  a very 
great  error ; , hut  they*  are  extremely 
■fight,  if  they  view  the  fubjeft  without 
my  propofed  improvements  in  the 
breed.  Wida  /regard  to  the  declining 
value  of  ftock,  it  may  be  afierted  with 
truth,'  that  ver'y  few  farmers  are  fo  afr 
tentive  as  they  ought.  tO  be  to  this 
jrOilit;  .and  therefore  fuffer  confider- 

able 
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able  annual  Ioffes.  Every  farmer 
ought  to  have  a view  towards  the 
referved  value  and  difpofal  of  each 
animal  bred,  or  brought  up  on  his 
farm,  beyond  the  immediate  ufe. 
And  no  animal  fliould  he  kept  after 
it  is  paft  the  higheft  ftate  of  perfeftion, 
but  Ihould  be  converted  to  fuch  pui> 
pbfes  as  may  be  moll  profitable  to  the 
owner,  and  ferviceable  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Horfe  Ihduld  be  of  fuch  a fort 
according  to  the  foil,  (tho’  I admit  of 
no  very  heavy  horfes  in  agriculture, 
nor  of  the  ox  by  any  means,  their 
motion  being  flow  upon  light-  land, 
and  their  carcafes  too  heavy  upon  wet 
or  clay  land,  where,  breading  is  greatly 
, ■ inr 
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injurious)  that  he  may  be  made  up  for 
fale,  when  feven  years  old.  He  is 
then  in  the  higheft  perfection  for  either 
coach,  ftage,  waggon,  or  dray;  tho’ 
for  the  lalt  very  heavy  horfes  are 
preferred.  Cuftom  more  than  neceffi- 
ty  has  brought  this  preference;  for 
more  a6live  horfes  would  go  the 
oftner,  and  upon  the  pavements  in 
Londowwovldi.  laft  longer  than  a heavier 
breed.  The  cow  fhould  be  turned 
out  to  be  made  fat  before  fhe  becomes 
too  coarfe  in  her  bag,  or  declines 
in  her  quantity  of  milk  on  account 
of  age ; the  ewe  fhould  be  fatted,  or 
fold  for  that  purpofe  before  Ihe  lofes 
her  teeth.  The  fow  fhould  be  fed  in 
proper  time,  not  only  on  account  of 
her  decreafe  in  value,  but  becaufe  fhe 

is 
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is  g^cnerally  produftive  of  mifchief 
when  foe  is  old  in  throwing  gates  off 
the  hinges  &c.  In  fhort  every  ani- 
mal down  to  the  fowl  fhould  be 
drawn  off  from  a farmer’s  ufe,  when 
at  the  higheft  value,  and  their  places 
fupplied  with  fucceffions  of  young 
flock  growing  up  to  perfeftion;  and 
in  whatever  inftances  attention  is  not 
paid  to  this  plan,  a farm  is  not  flock- 
ed to  the  greatefl  advantage. 

The  immenfe  difference  in  a farm 
for  twenty-one  years,  between  a de^* 
dining  flock,  and  one  improving  in 
value,  may  eafily  be  feen  by  the  two 
following  calculations,  which  I have 
made  upon  horfes  for  that  time. 
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CALCULATION,  upon  a Stock  of  Horfes  increafing  in  Value,  upon 
a Farm  of  the  fame  fize  for  a Term  of  21  Years- 


4 
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It  is  unneceflary  to  make  a fimilaf 
computation  upon  cows,  or  any  other 
cattle,  as  the  foregoing  cafe  may  be 
fufficient  to  convince  every  unpreju- 
diced perfon  of  the  folid  advantages 
arifing  from  an  improving  (lock.  No 
calculation  is  made  or  allowed  for 
accidents,  becaufe  they  may  happen 
on  either  fide.  The  prime  coft  of  the 
horfes  on  both  fides  is  equal ; the 
improvement  made  in  them  confifts 
in  their  growth  only,  and  gentle  ufage 
when  young,  which  the  two  fupernu- 
merary  horfes  permit  a farmer  to  attend 
to.  And  if  there  is  a difference  in 
the  prime  coft  of  either  fide,  it  niuft 
be  allowed  to  be  in  favour  of  the  im- 
proving flock  ; becaufe  colts  of  two 
.years  old  are  purchafed  at  ten  or 

twelve 
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twelve  pounds,  which  when  made  up 
for  fale,  at  feven  years  old,  will  (if 
they  take  a proper  growth  and  figure) 
make  from  25/.  to  30/.  And  in  the 
other  cafe  of  working  a team  out,  or 
keeping  a flock  of  horfes  decreafing 
in  value,  and  no  more  than  are  abfo- 
lutely  necefiary  for  daily  hard  work, 
thofe  of  a greater  age  and  price  muft 
be  purchafed,  in  order  to  forward 
the  defired  end. 

There  is  a good  moulded  cart  horfe 
in  the  county  of  Svffolk,  which  of  late 
years  has  been  introduced  into  Norfolk, 
and  may  be  confidered  as  the  befl 
fort  of  horfe  employed  in  agriculture. 
Many  of  them  have  been  ufed  in 
gentlemen’s  carriages,  particularly  in 

thofe 
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thofe  counties.  1 have  known  a farmer 
there  fell  a pair  of  thofe  horfes  out  of 
* the  plough  for  fixty  guineas.  Were 
it  not  for  the  ridiculous  pradice  of 
Cutting  their  manes  and  tails  off,  they 
would  be  brought  into  more  ufe  for 
the  carriage,  being  generally  of  a fine 
chefnut  colour,  good  trotters,  and  re- 
markably adive.  Should  I ever  be  fo 
■ happy  as  to  fee  the  plan  of  keeping 
a fort  of  profitable  ftock  generally 
adopted,  this-  kind  of  horfe  will  be 
improved  in  the  elegance  of  his  figure 
and  fize  without  lofing  his  other  valua- 
ble properties,  and  will  be  in  greater 
ufe  for  gentlemen  s carriages. 

. \ 

Confidering  that  horfes  make  a 
very  material  part  of  our  exports  tp 

foreign 
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foreign  countries,  if  the  fort  of  horfes 
bred  in  Yorkjliire,  was  to  be  brought  - 
into  more  general  ufe,  efpecially  upon 
all  light  or  loamy  foils,  farmers  would , 
find  their  advantage  in  it.  They  an- 
fwer  air  the  purpofes  of  agriculture 
in  that  county,  and  why  might  not  the 
breed  be  more  common,  ObjeSions 
no  doubt  . will  be  offered  to  thefe  i 
plans,  and  many  arguments  ufed 
againft  them,  efpecially  by  thofe  who 
would  rather  continue  to  follow  their 
grandfather’s  rules.  The  accidents 
fuch  valuable  horfes  are  liable  to, 
will  be  mentioned  amongfl  others : 
to  which  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  this 
improving  fort  of  horfes  being  either 
bred  upon  the  fpot,  or  purchafed  by 
a farmer  when  young,  is  eafily  made 
•F  f gentle ; 
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gentle  ; and  the  prime  coft  of  them  is 
no  more,  but  rather  lefs,  than  fuch  as 
are  purchafed  at  a greater  age,  with 
no  other  view  but  to  be  worked  to 
<3eath.  Therefore  thefe  will  be  no 
more  liable  to  accidents  than  horfes  of 
iefs  value ; nor  will  their  lofs  be 
more  feverely  felt,  efpecially  when  a 
farmer  raifes  his  own  ftock. 

I cannot  conclude  this  head  with- 
out giving  a piece  of  advice  to  all  gra- 
ziers, fituate  in  the  fouth  and  eaftern 
parts  of  England  in  particular ; which 
is,  that  they  fhould  go  down  into  the 
country  where  cattle  are  bred,  when 
they  want  any  to  graze,  whether  it 
be  Scotland  or  Wales,  whereby  they 
would  obtain  great  advantages.  Firft, 

becaufe 
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becaufe  with  their  ready  money,  they 
would  get  the  cattle  cheaper  than  th^. 
jobbers  could  buy  them  on  credit, 
which  they  ufually  do.  Secondly,- 
becaufe  they  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  picking  the  bell,  inftead  of 
taking  the  refufe  of  all  the  fairs  and 
markets  in  the  north  and  weft  of  Eng* 
land.  Jobbers  have  confelfed  to  me, 
that  they  generally  fell  their  worft 
cattle  in  the  fouth,  for  the  fame  mo- 
ney which  the  beft  forts  were  fold 
for  in  the  north.  A grazier  not  feeing 
a better  kind,  takes  thofe  before  him, 
and  picks  his  number  out  of  one  hun- 
dred head,  which  perhaps  were  the 
refufe  of  a thoufand.  It  is  aftoniftiing 
that  farmers  fuffer  fo  much  jobbing 
upon  their  ftock.  They  buy  of  job* 
F f 2 bers. 
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bers,  and  fell  to  them,  whereby  a 
confiderable  part  of  their  profit  is 
gpnfumed  among  a fet  of  idle  peo- 
*«*'  ' pie,  who  live  by  their  loHes.  Jobbers 
are  fupported  like  garneflers  with  this 
difference,  that  one  of  them  have  the 
rafh  and  adventurous,  and  the  other 
the  induflrious  for  their  prey.  • 

If  it  fhbuld  be  argued  in  oppofition 
to  this  plan,  that  the  expences  of  tra- 
velling and  droving  would  eat  up  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  buying 
a few  cattle,  I fee  no  reafon  to  admit 
it;  but  if  fo,  let  the  neighbouring 
graziers  agree  to  go  down  alternately 
to  buy  for  each  other,  by  which  the 
expences  would  be  no  more  than  to 
jobbers  <pn  account  of  numbers,  but 
• ^ • - - - left 
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lefs,  as  the  cattle  would  come  ftraight 
home,  not  being  hawked  about  the 
country  at  an  expence,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  their  condition,  The  fame 
kind  of  arguments  will  hold  good 
with  refpeft  to  a gra*zier’s  going  to 
Sitiithjield  either  to  fell,  or  fee  his  cat- 
tle fold. 


ANTIENT 
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ANTIENT  AND  MODERN  HUSBANDRY 
COMPARED;  OR  A DISSERTATION 

UPON  modern  inclosures. 


is  that  fyflem 


of  management,  which  we  now 


find  obferved  in  common  fields 
throughout  different  parts  oi  England. 
In  the  fundamental  parts  of  that  fyflem 
cuflom  hath  eflablifhed  a law,  to 
which  proprietors  and  occupiers  of 
land  are  all  bound  to  adhere  in  their 
refpeclive  parifhes.  Such  as  that  a 
proportion  of  common,  or  walks  for 
fheep,  or  cattle,  and  parts  to  be  mow- 
ed, are  allotted  to  each  occupier  ac- 
cording to  antient  cuflom,  or  accord- 
ing to  their  refpeftive  occupations;  that 


all 
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all  their  arable  lands  lhall  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  fields,  or  parcels  of 
the  whole,  is  the  common  hufbandfy ; 
that  one  part  Ihall  be  fallow  every 
year  alternately  ; that  particular  times 
and  feafons  be  fixed  for  performing 
certain  duties  to  each  other  See.  &c. 
Where  fociety  is  not  concerned,  a 
farmer  is  left  to  purfue  his  own  ma- 
nagement, according  as  his  inclination 
or  abilities  may  lead  him. 

Here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  fuffi- 
cient  attention  is  not  paid  in  open 
field  fituations,  efpecially  upon  cold 
or  wet  fpots,  to  keep  the  water  courfes 
and  furrows  clear  from  the  lodgment, 
or  overflowing  with  water,  which 
often  damage  grain,  and  in  wet  fum- 


mers 
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m6rs  generally  produce  the  rot  in 
' fheep.  Where  there  is  a rivulet,  either 
from  fp rings  or  drainings  of  the’ higher 
grounds,  which  runs  thro'  the  fields 
in  a crooked  or  fpiral  manner,  a ftraight 
channel  fhould  be  cut  thro’  the  whole, 
with  width  and  depth  competent  for 
receiving  and  carrying  off  the  moft 
haily  fall  of  water,  and  the  fubdrains 
may  then  eafily  be  difcharged  into 
the  principal  duel. 

, " Tho’  each  particular  farmer  is  bound 
to  confent,'  that  pne  third  part  of  the 
whole  field  fhall  be  fallow  every  year, 
that  each  occupier  may  fend  his  flocks 
of  fheep  at  large,  or  fold  them  on 
that  one  third  part,  there  is  no  com<- 
pulfion  to  make  any  man  a good 

farmer 
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farmer,  or  that  he  fhall  plough  his  land 
jtt  all ; but  he  may  lay  it  down  with 
clover  or  grain,  and  the  flocks  6f  the 
parifh  may  come  on  and  eat  the  pro- 
duce without  incurring  damage. 

Notwithftanding  there  are  a few 
general  principles  in  which  the  whole 
mull  agree,  each  farmer  is  at  liberty 
to  purfue  his  own  ideas  in  all  others. 
•Good  hufbandmen,  in  the  fituation 
defcribcd,  take  care  to  keep  up  all  the 
flock,  v\^hich  is  allowed  them;  (linlefs 
by  general  confent  a proportion  is 
taken  from  each  occupier’s  allowance 
thereof,  in  order  that  the  remainder 
may  live  the  better) — to  fallow  their 
lands  at  the  mofl  approved  feafons, 
and  manage  them  in  the  beft  manner 
G g of 
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of  the  country— to  divide  their  fallow 
lands  into  two  parts,  one  half  for 
wheat,  the  other  half  laying  in  a ftate 
of  fallow  all  winter  for  barley — to  fold 
with  fheep  the  fallow  intended  for 
wheat,  and  dung  the  fallow  intended 
for  barley — Oats  to  be  fowed  upon 
the  wheat  ftubble,  and  beans  or  peafe 
upon  the  barley  ftubble  ; which  is 
afterwards  to  be  fallowed  again,  purfu- 
ing  an  alternate  courfe  of  cropping*  , 
Such  parts  as  were  fallowed  in  one  fea- 
fon  for  wheat,  when  the  fame^  comes 
round  to  be  fallowed  again,  are  fowed 
with  barley ; peafe,  beans,  and  oats  are 
ufed  in  the  fame  fucceffive  order : — So 
Xhat  the  land  is  cropped  with*  a fimilar 
kind  of  grain  only  every  fix  years, 
altho  the  whole  of  it  is  fallowed  once 


in 
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in  three.  Therefore  from  obferving 
the  general  rules,  according  to  which  a' 
farmer  is  bound  by  law  to  perform 
to  his  pariihioners,  he  is  at  liberty  to^ 
fow  all  his  fallows  with  wheat,  and  all 
his  breach  or  fecond  crop  with  oats 
he  may  repeat  fuch  ufage  without  in- 
curring any  penalties  or  damages 
from  the  parifh,  that  being  a matter  in 
which  the  land  owner  and  tenant  are 
alone  concerned.  But  it  is  very  bad 
hufbandry  to  alter  the  courfe  of  til- 
lage, fo  that  the  fucceffion  of  any  crop 
comes  on  oftner  than  every  fixth  year, 
efpecially  upon  poor  cold  clays.  The 
land  feldom  recovers  an  innovation  of 
this  kind  under  nine  or  twelve  years, 
tho’  the  beft  fubfequent  hufbandry 
is  purfued. 


There 
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There  is  in  fome  fields  or  diftrici^’ 
a loamy  or  mixed  foil,  which  is  well 
adapted  for  the  turnip,  or  artificial 
grafs  hulbandry,  or  inclofure.  But 
I obferve,  that  where  fuch  foil  is 
found,  general  confent  in  fome  pa- 
rifhes  has  felecled  that  part  for  the 
cultivation  of  turnips ; and  it  would 
always  be  good  management  to  find  a 
fubftitute  for  oats  in  part,  or  the 
whole,  (according  to  circumftances) 
fuch  as  clover  or  grafs  feeds.  This 
would  anfwer  a good  end,  where  a 
farm  is  deficient  in  point  of  produc- 
ing hay  or  fodder^ ' and  v/here  cjover 
is.  made  a fubftitute  for  oats.  It  might 
be  proper  to  fow  the  clover  alter- 
nately with  the  wheat ; and  the  bar- 
ley, peafe,  and  beans  to  take  the  fame 

regular 
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regular  order,  by  which  or  4ny 
other  mode,  the  intention  of  prevent- 
ing a fucceffiqn  of  cropping  in  a fi- 
milar  way  would  be  the  moft  for- 
warded. It  is  always  good  hufbandry 
in  open  field  farms',  efpecially  where 
there  is  but  little  pafture,  to  fow 
fome  land'  very  thick  with  tares,  oats, 
or  rye  to  be  cut  green,  to  feed  cattle 
in  the  ftable  or  yards  during  the 
fummer  feafon.  . 

The  inclofure  of  open  grounds  or 
common  fields,  ( a method  every 
where  prevalent  of  late  years)  has 
been  in  a great  meafure  mif-managed 
in  the  fetting  out,  as  well  as  in  the 
fubfequent  plans,  (if  any  plans  at  all 
have  been  adopted.)  I muft  confefs, 

I have 
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I have  feen  none  that  could  be  under- 
ftood  to  be  well  digefted ; but  fuch 
management  as  it  is,  I mean  to  diflin- 
guilh  by  the  appellation  of  modern 
hufbandry.  Public  notice  by  an  ap- 
plication to  Parliament  having  ap- 
prized the  refpeclive  tenants  of  fuch 
eftates,  as  held  them  from  year  to 
year,  or  on  leafe,  without  proper  co- 
venants to  reftrain  them  to  the  beft 
mode  of  hufbandry,  they  took  the 
alarm  two  or- three  years  before  the 
' fchemes  were  carried  into  execution ; 
during  which  time  the  farms  became 
badly  managed,  generally  by  the 
whole  of  the  fallows  being  fowed 
with  wheat,  and  all  the  breach  or 
fecond  crop  after  fallow  with  oats. 
By  a quick  repetition  of  crops,  and  an 

expcn- 
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^expenditure  of  the  two  lafl  years 
manure,  (which  is  commonly  the  pro- 
perty of  tenants  to  their  own  partial 
advantage,)  and  other  bad  methods  of 
huibandry,  the  lands  have  become 
impoverifhed  and  reduced  m value. ' 

The  expence  of  the  bill  for  inclo- 
fure,  paying  commiflioners,  fencing, 
quicking,  building,  &c.  falling  hea- 
vily upon  the  land  owners,  an 
higher  rent  was  fet  upon  fuch  inclo- 
fures,  which  might  be  thought  adequate 
to  the  out-goings,  or  in  fome  meafure 
advantageous  to  the  proprietors.  But 
mark  the  confequences  ] The  old 
tenants,  or  thofe  who  occupied  fuch 
farms,  when  in  a (late  of  open  field, 
-have  taken  them  again  at  the  ad- 
vanced 
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vanced  rents  from  year  to  year ; withV 
out  (in  moft  inftances)  competent 
judgment,  or  a view  towards  an  im- 
provement of  the  land  by  increafing 
vegetable  and  animal  manure,  or  in- 
deed beyond  ploughing  and  fowing  it 
whilft  capable  of  bearing  grain ; and 
when  it  became  exhaufted,  it  has  ge- 
nerally been  refigned  into  the  hands 
of  the  owner  to  farm  for  himfelf,  or 
to  let  again  at  a reduced  rent.  A dif- 
ferent fyftem  ought  to  have  been  pur- 
fued,  which  I fhall  endeavour  to 
point  out. 

All  land  whatever  may  be  benefited 
and  improved  in  its  value,  by  beings 
inclofed  and  made  private ; but  the 
great  queftion  is,  under  what  cir- 

cumftances 
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Cunfftances  are  inclofures  Beneficial 
to  the  land  owners  and  occupiers, 
when  the  expence  attending  fuch  in-- 
clofurcs  are  thrown  into  ' the  oppo* 
fite  fcale  ? All  fandy,  light  loam,  ^ 
mixed  foil,  and  a great  deal  of  ftrong 
loamy  foils  are  highly  increafed  in 
value  by  inclofure,  as  they  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  tur- 
nips, and  artificial  grafles,  befides  the 
improvement  which  may  alfo  be  made 
in  the  breed  of  cattle  and  fheep.  The 
doubt  principally  lies  with  poor  thin* 
fkinned  clays,  unfavourable  to  the 
growth  of  turnips  and  artificial  grafles; 
where  little  or  no  improvement  can 
be  made  (except  in  the  breed  of  cat- 
tle) to  anfwer  the  expences  of  the 
H h . bill. 
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bill,  commiffioners,  building,  fencing 
and  quicking. 

Circumftances  fhould  be  weighed 
with  care  between  the  improvement 
and  expence,  before  this  bulinefs  is 
fet  about.  A gentleman  of  landed 
property  has  a great  deal  at  flake, 
when  he  embarks  in  a fcheme  of  in- 
clofing  any  fort  of  common  field 
land.  By  this  he  deflroys  the  an- 
tient  hufbandry  upon  his  eflate,  of 
which  the  rent  had  been  punctually 
paid ; whilfl  the  fuccefs  of  the  new 
fyflem,  not  only  in  the  immediate 
advantages,  but  the  future  value  of 
his  eflate,  depends  upon  the  compe- 
tency of  his  flewards  to  make  bar- 
gains, and  fix  covenants  between  him 

and 
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- and  his  tenants.  Before  the  inclofure 
of  an  open  field  is  attempted,  if  pro- 
per leafes  and  agreements  are  not 
I'ubfilling  between  landlord  and  te- 
nant, they  fhould  then  be  made,  to 
compel  the  tenants  to  purfue  good 
hufbandry,  and  to  remedy  the  evils 
I have  pointed  out  refulting  from 
a repetition  of  crops,  and  to  make 
them  preferve  the  dung  of  the  two 
laft  years  for  the  benefit  of  the  refpec- 
tk'e  land  owners.  Where  valuable 
confiderations  are  due  in  refpecl 
thereof,  they  flaould  be  allowed  on 
the  part  of  the  land  owner.  As 
the  villages  belonging  to  open  or  com- 
mon fields  are  fet  in  a clufter  with 
regard  to  houfes,  barns,  yards,  &,c. 
and  generally  on  the  outfide  or  bor- 
H h 2 der 
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der  of  a parifli ; upon  the  inclofure,  a 
line  fhould  be  drawn  acrofs  the  whole 
field  by  a road,  and  the  part  next  the 
town  fhould  be  allotted  thereto  in 
farms,  in  order  to  preferve  'a  fliare  of 
the  buildings  there,  confiftent  with 
conveniency.  The  diftant  parts  fhould 

be  divided  into  fuitable  farms  with 
proper  buildings  erected  thereon.  It 
is  in  this  cafe  that  Mr.  Kents  plan  of 
allotting  fmall  farms,  if  gentlemen  ap- 
prove them,  might  be  adopted.  But 
people,  only  capable  of  taking  fmall 
farms,  are  not  the  moft  likely  to  effect 
any  great  defigns  of  improvement, 
either  in  point  of  property  or  ideas  ^ 
to  apply  it ; being  generally  unedu- 
cated, and  not  extending  the.ir  views 
fo  far  as  to  expett  future  profit  fron^i 
prefent  expence.  If 
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If  the  county  of  Norfolk  had  been 
left  to  fmall  farmers  to  improve,  the 
rents  would  not  have  been  advanced 
forty  per  cent.  But  to  fay  that  we 
are  to  reduce  farms  to  their  prirnitiyfe 
fize  and  ufes  is  propofing  an  impoflibi- 
lity,  much  the  fame  as  it  would  be  to 
bring  about  primitive  manners,  and 
can  never  be  carried  into  univerfal 
practice.  Where  an  ellate  is  improv- 
ed to  the  higheft  value,  the  fcheme  of 
dividing  large  farms  into  fmaller  ones 
may  be.  adopted  with  fome  degree  of 
fuccefs.  But  it  is  worth  remarking, 
that  the  evil,  which  Mr.  Kent  laments, 
will  produce  its  own  remedy ; for  the 
engrolfer  of  farms  is  not  likely  from  a 
neglect  of  trifles,  which  he  complains 
of,  to  acquire  a property  fufficient  to 

fettle 
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fettle  a family  of  childx'en  in  farms  of 
a fimilar  fize  to  his  own;  therefore  in 
procefs  of  time  he  will  be  induced  to 
divide  his  farm,  or  petition  his  land- 
lord to  make  fmaller  farms,  in  which 
he  may  fettle  his  children, 

There  is  a fluft nation,  or  rife  and 
fall  in  all  fublunary  things.  States 
and  empires  are  not  exempt  from  it, 
more  than  private  property.  The  in* 
creafe  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  all 
manufactories  of  Great-Britain  in  the 
prefent  age,  as  well  as  the  eafy  com- 
munication by  good  roads  through 
the  kingdom  between  the  metropolis 
and  the  manufacturing  towns,  have 
greatly  tended  to  enhance  the  price  of 
provifions,  as  Mr.  Kent  very  jultly 
remarks.  Soils, 
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Soils,  which  are  fubjecl  to  run,  or 
i'all  with  wet  or  froft,  will  not  admit 
of  deep  ditching  and  banking ; as  the 
ditches  will  inevitably  be  filled  up, 
in  whatevei:  direftion  the  banks  are 
laid.  In  thofe  countries  where  ditch- 
ing, banking,  and  planting  quicks 
horizontally  upon  the  fides  of  banks 
are  praclifed  to  their  advantage,  it  is 
not  common  to  meet  with  ,a  good 
quick ; though  this  defecl  is  abun- 
dantly made  amends  for  by  the  ditches 
draining  the  land.  This  pr^ftice  would 
be  defirable  upon  all  flrong  loamy  or 
wet  foil,  if  it  could  be  effected:  but 
when  otherwife,  double  hedges,  or 
polls  and  rails  with  two  rows  of  quicks 
in  the  middle  are  the  beft  method. 
Where  bulhes  for  hedging  can  be  ob- 
tained, 
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tained,  an  hedge  towards  the  north  of 
a quick  is  warmer  than  pods  and  rails^ 
and  fhould  be  preferred.  The  land 
between  the  pofts  and  rails,  or  hedges 
fhould  be  dug  over"  or  ploughed  by 
way  of  a good  fallow ; and  it  fhould 
be  manured  previous  to  the  quicks 
being  planted,  (except  upon  green- 
fward  or  turf,  where'^this  procefs  is 
unneceffary  ;)  as  the  quick  will  thrive 
fo  much  the  better  for  it,  and  the  pro- 
duftion  of  weeds  be  lefs,  on  account  of 
the  fallow.  By  this  the  trouble  of  weed- 
ing, which  is  highly  effential  to  the 
health  of  the  quick,  will  be  dimi- 
nifhed. 

After  the  farms  are  allotted,  proper 
buildings  erefted,  and  the  land  divid- 
. j ed 
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ed  into  proper  lields,  they  fliould  be 
let  on  improving  leafes  to  fubhantial 
tenants  capable  of  managing  them, 
lire  leafes  fhould  be  drawn  running 
for  feven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one 
years;  fo  that  for  the  firft  feven 
years  the  tenant  .fhould  pay  the  old 
rent,  with  the  addition  of  five  per  cent, 
for  all  the  expences  on  tite  buildings 
and  ihclofure  of  fuch  ) farm.  The 
fecond  {'even  years  he  fhould  pay  the 
aforefaid  confiderations,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  half  the  difference  between 
fuch  rent,  and  a fair  quality  price  to 
be  agreed  on  between  him  and  his 
landlord;  and  for  the  third  feven  years 
he  fhould  pay  the  Vvdnole  quality  price, 
that  is  the  Hated  price  agreed  upon 
between  him  and  his  landlord,  and 
I i not 
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not  always  to  abide  by  the  com- 
rnillioners’  quality  price.  He  fhould 
alfo  be  obliged  to  preferve  the  quicks, 
and  not  to  cut  or  pladi  an)"  part  there- 
of without  ditching,  back-fencing,  and 
treating  the  kime  in  an  hufband- 
like  manner — to  preferve  trees,  and 
the  fences  of  them  which  may  be 
planted  near  the  quicks  in  nooks, 
and  corners  of  grounds ; (for  by  no 
means  fhould  trees  be  planted  among 
quicks,  on  account  of  the  damage  the 
quicks  fuilain  by  their  dripping,  and 
the  breaches  made  in  occafionally 
thinning  or  cutting  them  down;) — ^ 
to  crop  no  kind  of  wood  but  willows 
without  confent ; and  in  a word,  to 
purfue  fuch  modes  of  hufbandry  as 
fhall  be  agreed  upon  between  his 
- ^ land- 
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^ iaridlord  and  himfelf,  according  lo  the 
quality  and  condition  of  the  foil. 
Indeed  the  covenants  with  refpecl 
to  accumulating  rent  during  the  de- 
mifc  mufl  depend  upon  circumftanccs. 
Here  the  judgement  of  the  fteward  is 
neceffary ; for  by  tying  the  hands  of 
the  tenant  too  fall,  or  relaxing  too 
far  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  much 
evil  may  be  produced. 

There  is  no  fet  of  men  I have  a 
higher  efteem  for  than  farmers ; but 
T‘  muft  confefs,  that  no  fet  of  men 
know  better  how  to  make  a bargain 
for  their  own  advantage.  A fteward 
ought  to  be  careful  how  he  allows  the 
the  cuftom  of  any  country,  for  there 
is  a good,  and  a bad  one  every 
I i 2 where 
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where.  For  inftance,  where  a farmer 
is  allowed  to  take  only  two  crops  and 
a fallow ; and  after  fallow,  turnips  and 
barley,  which  is  generally  elleemed 
good  hufbandry,  he  can  manage  his 
farm  fo,  that  at  the  end  of  a term  he 
will  have  fowed  all  his  land  with  a 
fucceffive  crop  ; or  having  taken  two 
crops,  the  whole  will  be  to  fallow  by 
the  incoming  tenant  in  his  firft  year, 
which  will  be  an  infuperable  objec- 
tion againft  any  man’s  hiring  it.  Indeed 
the  like  advantages  may  be  taken 
throughout  the  whole  of  a leafe 
loofely  and  injudicioufly  made.  And 
was  the  cafe  to  be  litigated,  in  ivhich 
a tenant  had  taken  two  crops  and 
left  all  his  land  to  be  fallowed,  it 
might  be  determined  in  the  tenants 

favour 
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favour,  he  having  only  taken  two  crops 
to  a fallow,  during  his  term,  accord- 
ing to  agreement : therefore  a man, 
who  is  a good  judge  of  the  properties 
of  land,  and  its  condition,  will  frame 
covenants  fuitable  to  each  cafe,  in  or- 
der to  remedy  fuch  an  evil.-  For  in- 
fiance,  a farmer  fhould  be  bound  not 
to  crop  more  than  a certain  propor- 
tion of  his  arable  land  with  the  fame 
kind  of  grain  in  any  year  of  the  term ; 
not  to  fow  a fecond  or  fucceflive  crop' 
upon  more  than  a certain  proportion 
thereof  every  year;*  ^ after  which 
he  fliould  be  conftrained  to  fallow, 
manure,  and  fow  turnips  or  cole  feed, 
and  to  lay  the  fame  down  with  arti- 
ficial or  natural  graffes  for  fuch  a 
limited  time,  as.ftiould  be  approved^ 

Irx 


In  feme,  cafes  it  might  be  advifable 
for  a farmer  to  covenant  to  lay  a pro- 
portion of  his  farm  down  for  perpe- 
tual pafture  at  the  commencement 
of  the  term,  and  to  lay  other  parts 
down  at  ftipulated  times  during  the 
leafe.  However  it  is  a landlords 
bufmefs  to  improve  the  value  of  his 
eftate,  not  only  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  but  during  the  occupation  ; yet 
the  great  view  ought  to  be  directed  to 
the  end  of  the  term,  that  the  value  of 
the  land  may  not  be  reduced,  but  im- 
^proved,^  and  made  dehrable  for  a 
tenant  to  continue  thereon,  or  others 
to  take  it. 

The  plans  I have  propofed  will  evi- 
dently tend  to  the  improvement  of  an 

eftate 
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cilate,  to  flrengthen  the  hands  of  the 
tenant,  and  to  preferve  harmony  be- 
tween him  and  his  landlord.  Gen- 
tlemen of  landed  property  would 
then  have  the  happinefs  of  feeing 
fmiling  plenty  all  ’ around  them,  to- 
gether with  the  daily  advancement 
of  their  polTeffions ; and  thofe  who 
have  made  the  experiments  of  inclof- 
ing,  and  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  into  the  errors  already  pointed  out, 
will,  I am  perfuaded,  feel  the  force  of 
thefe  arguments,  and  apply  the  reme- 
dies which  have  been  recommended. 


pN 
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ON  THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  LEASES. 

^ I "HE  gentleman  of  landed  pro- 
perty,  who  flaould  make  a 
refolution  not  to  grant  any  part  of 
his  eftate  upon  a leafe,  would  com- 
mit as  great  an  error  as  he,  who 
grants  the  whole  in  that  way.  Th^re 
are  but  few  ellates,  that  are  fo  circum- 
ftanced  as  not  to  admit  of  improve- 
ment; few  on  which  an  occupier  of 
abilities  might  not  lay  out  a confider- 
able  part  of  his.  property  for  the  fake 
of  future  advantages  to  his  landlord, 
as  well  as  himfelf.  On  this  account 
it  is  reafonable,  that  he  Ihould  be 
fecured  in  his  expeftations  as  far  as 
human  forefight  will  allow,  and  this 


IS 
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is  moll  effeSually  done  by  a leafe. 
Though  a gentleman’s  word  may  be 
as  binding  to  him  as  his  bond,  his  fuc- 
celTor  is  not  bound  by  it ; therefore  a 
farmer  cannot  be  expefted  to  lay  out 
his  moriey,  which  is  often  the  depen-r 
dance  of  a family  of  children,  , upon 
the  uncertainty  of  an  occupation  from 
year  to  year.  Such  gentlemen,  as 
are  determined  not  to  grant  leafes  at 
any  rate,  mull  be  content  to  let  their 
ellates  beneath  their  real  value,  and 
neglecl  many  ufeful  improvements^ 
which  would  tend  to  their  own,  their 
tenant’s,  and  the  public  advantage. 

Many  gentlemen  of  this  temper 
polfefs  a pride  in  not  raifing  their 
rents,  and  efteetn  all  others  poor,  who 
K k attempt 
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attempt  to  make  a fair  income  of  their 
poiTellions.  The  tenants  upon  fuch 
farms  are  not  found  to  be  richer  than 
thofe  on  improved  eftates  ; for  as  they 
rent  the  land  at  half  the  real  value, 
they  are  content  to  exert  but  half  their 
induftry:  and  confequently  jpg  on  in 
an  antediluvian  ftile.  There  is  no 
great  danger  of  fuch  eftates  being  re- 
duced in  value  by  felf-interefted  te- 
nants ; oh  which  account  leafes  are 
unneceflary  for  the  landlords  fake, 
whilft  their  farms  are  confidered  as 
hereditary  polfeffions  lineally  defcend- 
ing  from  father  to  fon.  The  trouble 
or  difficulty  of  agency  under  fuch 
gentlemen  is  comparatively  fmall.  A 
fuperannuated  domeftic  may  do  their 
bufinefs  as  weU  as  any  other  perfon. 

An 
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An  Advance  of  rent  would  give  a fpur 
to  induftry  by  roufing  the  whole  body 
bf  farmers  into  aflion; 

Where  art  eflate  is  let  according  to 
its  fair  value,  a leafe  is  as  neceffary  to 
fecure  a landlord  s intereft  in  the  pre- 
ihifes  as  a tenant’s.  Where  a farmer 
occupies  lands  from  year  to  year,  par- 
ticularly arable  lands,  if  he  is  felf- 
interefted,  indolent,  or  injudicious, 
a farm  may  almoft  imperceptibly  be^ 
come  impoverifhed  before  any  alarm 
is  taken.  Indeed  fuch  farms  ge- 
nerally fall  into  the  proprietor  s hands 
in  the  moft  wretched  condinon.  I 
have  frequently  heard  gentlemen  of 
landed  property  coraolain^  that  they 
are  confiderabie  lofers  by  farming; 
i ' az]id 
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and  it  may  reafonably  be  accounted 
for,  fince  the  land  ufually  comes 
into  their  hands  in  a reduced  ftate ; 
and  in  that  cafe,  let  who  will  be  the 
occupier,  two  or  three  years  rent 
mull  be  funk  to  rellore  it.  Rent  is 
an  annual  fum  paid  by  the  tenant  to 
the  landlord,  without  diminilhing  the 
value  of  his  property  ; and  when  the 
value  of  an  ellate  is  reduced,  it  cannot 
be  called  rent,  but  fo  much  deducted 
from  the  real  worth  of  the  polfeffion. 
Proprietors  of  land  do  not  all  of  them 
confider  this  matter  in  a true  light; 
and  when  they  can  advance  the  an- 
nual income  of  their  ellates,  confider 
it  as  rent,  whilll  the  property  is  fuf- 
fering  in  an  equal  proportion  to  the 
annual  fum  received  during  the  de- 
tnife.  In 
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In  the  courfe  of  my  experience^ 
I have  had  applications  from  people 
to  take  farms  conhfting  of  arable  and 
pafture, , who  have  fet  out  with  a de- 
termination not  to  be  bound  by  (what 
I conceived  to  be)  the  rules  of  good 
hufbandry ; but  to  do  as  they  pleafed 
with  the  premifes  during  the  intended 
demife.  I always  refufed  to  treat 
upon  fuch  terms,  well  knowing  the 
value  of  the  land  muft  be  reduced: 
But  when  fuch  matters  have  been  re- 
prefented  to  a principal,  who  was  not 
a judge  in  thefe  things,  he  confidered 
fuch  denial  as  foregoing  his  intereft, 
by  refufmg  what  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a great  rent. 

There  are  particular  fituations, 
where  long  leafes  are  unneceflTary 

and 
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and  improper ; efpecially  when  farms 
cdnfifh  wholly  of  rich  patture  land, 
which  will  admit  of  no  irriprovemcntj 
or  farms  lying  near  to  gentlemen  s feats 
or  parks,  where  a difagreeable  neigh- 
bour for  a term  of  years  would  be  a 
great  inconvenience.  Where  gentle- 
men forego  their  own  interell,  and 
that  of  the  community  by  not  grant- 
ing leafes,  by  which  it  may  poffibly  be 
imagined,  fuch  tenants  would  become 
independent  of  their  landlords,  they 
are  guilty  of  a grofs  error ; becaufe 
when  leafes  are  properly  drawn,  k 
muft  always  be  highly  to  a tenant’s 
prejudice  to  offend  his  landlord.  For- 
tuitous circumflances  ever  produce 
fome  indulgence  to  be  folicitei  from 
a landlord;  even  exafting  rent  on  the 

days 
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days  it  becomes  payable  would  be  an 
inconveniency,  which  many  tenants 
could  not  bear.  All  farms  fhould  be 
let  upon  agreernents,  whether  for  qne 
year  or  twenty -one,'  in  a judicious 
manner,  as  near  as  poffible  for  the 
mutual  advantage  of  landlord  an4 
tenant,  always  preferving  the  value 
of  the  land  at  leaft.  Wherever  agree- 
ments or  leafes  are  not  made  with 
fuch  views,  or  direfled  to  fuch  ends, 
it  would  be  better  that  no  fuch  leafes 
or  agreements  fublifted.  Tho’  the 
value  of  the  land  would  be  likely  to 
be  diminilhed,  yet  abufes  would  not 
be  fo  fpecioufly  praftifed,  as  when 
they  are  admitted  by  ftipulated  terms 
reciprocally  eftablilhed  between  the 
proprietor  and  his  tenant. 


I can- 
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I cannot  take  leave  of  this  fubjefet, 
without  recommending  to  all  gentle- 
men of  landed  property,  as  well  as 
perfons  defirous  of  hiring  farms,  to  be 
cautious  that  farmers  do  not  take  more 
land  than  their  circumftances  will 
admit  of  flocking,  improving,  and 
managing  to  the  greateft  advantage. 
Tho'  the  ill  confequences  attending 
fuch  praftices,  both  to  landlord  and 
tenant,  are  flagrant,  yet  they  are  but 
too  frequent;  by  which  procedure 
many  very  induftrious  farmers  have 
been  ruined,  and  many  eftates  brought 
into  difrepute  undefervedly. 


ON 
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ON  THE  advantages'  OF  SUITABLE 
BUILDINGS  ON  FARMS* 

HE  next  confideration  to  that  of 


allotting  land  properly,  is  pro- 
viding fuitable  buildings  for  carrying 
on  the  bufinefs  of  a farm  to  the  advan- 
tage and  comfort  of  an  occupier.  The 
fort  and  number  of  conveniencies 
ought  to  be  nearly  the  fame  upon  a 
fmall  farm,  as  upon  a large  one,  dif- 
fering only  in  fize.  With  regard  to  a 
houfe  to  be  built  upon  any  farm,  a 
parlour,  kitchen,  brew-houfe,  dairy, 
and  cellar  are  abfolutely  neceffary  ; 
with  chambers  and  garrets  upon  large 
farms,  and  chambers  in  the  roof  upon 
fmall  ones.  The  front  of  the  ho  fe 
fhould  be  fouth-.eaft,  if  poffible,  con- 
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filling  of  two  rooms.  The  brew-houfe 
fhould  be  to  the  north-weft,  and  fet 
flufh  with  the  weft  corner  of  the  houfe, 
fo  that  there  will  be  a nook  or  corner 
to  the  north-eaft,  in  which  may  be 
placed  a.  dairy  quite  out  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fun,  either  by  a lean-to, 
or  otherwife,  as  may  be  judged  moft 
expedient,  or  leaft  expenfive.  The 
rooms  fhould  be  fpacious,  according 
to  the  fuppofed  fize  of  the  family  in- 
tended to  inhabit  them.  The  kitchen 
and  the  farm  yard  fhould  be  fituated 
at  the  fouth-weft  end  of  the  houfe. 
The  kitchen  door  and  window  fhould 
open  that  way,  by  which  means  the 
farm  yard  and  the  dairy  will  be  fome 
diftance  afunder,  and  the  milk  not 
likely  to  be  tainted  by  the  effluvia  of 

the 
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the  yard,  barns,  ftables,  pigdies,  cow- 
lodges,  &c.  Cart  and  waggon  fheds, 
calf  pens  and  granaries  fhould  be 
built  of  proportionable  fizes' according 
to  the  extent  of  a farm,  or  for  the  par- 
ticular mode  of  occupying  it.  A 
ploughed  farm  fliould  have  the  fize  of 
barns,  ftables  and  granaries  increafed, 
when  it  would  not  be  neceflary  to 
-lay  much  ftrefs  upon  a dairy,  cow- 
fheds,  &c.  and  vice  verfa,  the  dairy 
' and  cow-fheds  fhould  be  augmented 
in  a grazing  farm, 

The  pqtode,  by  which  a farm  is  to 
be  occupied,  muft  determine  the  na>* 
ture,  fize  and  quantity  of  the  build- 
ings. Upon  a ploughed  farm,  it  may 
be  highly  neceflary  to  obferve,  that 
L 1 2 aU 
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all  a farmer  s loofe  grain,  or  fuch  as  is 
not  tied  up  in  flieaves,  fhould  be  em- 
barned.  Wheat  and  flieaf  corn  fuf- 
fers  but  little  in  proportion  to  loofe 
grain  by  being  flacked  out  of  doors ; 
efpecially  where  it  is  fet  upon  a 
frame,  and  the  rats  and  mice  pre- 
vented from  getting  to  it.  However 
it  is  not  benefited  by  it,  when  got 
in  good  condition,  as  fome  gentle- 
men aflert;  for  who  would  get  grain 
in  bad  condition,  if  he  could  avoid  it? 
Wheat  will  keep  as  well  in  one  of 
the  barns,  I mean  to  recommend,  as 
when  flacked  out  of  doors;  and  no 
one  can  deny,  but  that  it  is  lefs  fub- 
je6l  to  damage  in  a barn,  than  from 
flacking  and  taking  into  the  barn. 
I have  feen  a wheat  flack  flip  down 
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in  bad  weather,  by  which  a confi- 
derable  furn  has  been  loft  to  the  far- 

I 

mer;  and  the  bufinefs  of  thatching  in. 
rainy  or  uncertain  weather  being  per- 
formed haftily,  and  before,  the  ftacks 
are  fettled,  they  have  received  damage 
by  admitting  wet  into  the  roof. 

The  great  ufe  of  fetting  wheat  out 
of  doors  upon  ftone,'  or  wooden  pofts 
covered  with  tin,  or  wheat  cafes  is, 
that  rats  and  mice  are  thereby  effec- 
tually prevented  from  doing  damage ; 
but  it  is  a farmer  s own  fault,  if  thefe 
pernicious  animals  are  troublefome 
to  him ; the  means  of  deftru6tion  to 
them  being  eafily  had.  In  fevere 
winters,  I have  been  witnefs  to  great 
injury  . being  unavoidably  done  to 

wheat. 
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wheat,  beans  and  oats,  hacked  out  of 
doors,  even  near  a farmer  s houfe  by 
crows,  pigeons,  &g.  All  loofe  grain 
fhould  be  depofited  in  barns;  for  by 
all  the  loofe  grain  hacked  out  of  doors 
ten  per  cent,  is  loft.  This  matter  will 
not  be  thought  exaggerated,  when  the 
expellee  of  firft  hacking  and  thatching 
is  conftdered— the  rifque  of  bad  weather 
whilft  the  hacks  are  carrying  up — the 
inevitable  wafte  by  fowls  and  vermin 
whilft  they  are  handing — the  unavoid- 
able havock  made  in  taking  them  into 
the  barn — the  expehce  of  labour  at- 
tending that  bufinefs,  and  the  danger 
of  bad  weather  a fecond  time.  A ju- 
dicious farmer,  when  he  is  treating  for 
a farm,  examines  and  compares  the 
number  and  fize  of  barns,  with  the 

fup- 
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fuppofed  produce  of  the  land,  making 
lUch  an  allowance  for  lofs,  as  he  con- 
jectures will  accrue  to  him  from  fuch 
deficiency  as  may  appear;  and  con- 
fequcntly  infifts  upon  an  abate- 
ment of  rent  equal  thereto  : in 
which  cafe  the  landlord  lofes  the 
ten  per  cent,  upon  the  crop,  and  not 
the  tenant.  When  I fay  a judicious 
tenant,  I prefume,  that  no  gentleman, 
who  underftands  his  own  interell^ 
would  let  his  land,  if  he  could  help  ih 
to  any  other.  • 

After-  viewing  matters  in  a true 
light,  any  impartial  man  will  fee  the 
neceflity  of  proper  buildings  upon 
every  farm  ; and  that  it  is  more  to  a 
landlord’s  interefl  to  provide  fuch  as 
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are  neceffary,  than  to  fufFer  thi$  lofs. 
In  many  inftances  with  adroitnefs  in 
the  negociator  a farmer  may  be  per- 
fuaded  rather  to  allow  five  per  cent, 
for  the  money  expended  upon  an  im- 
provement of  this  kind,  as  an  addi- 
tion to  his  rent,  than  to  remain  with- 
out it. 

It  is  neceifary  that  every  ploughed 
farm  fhould  confifl  of  two  barns,  or  at 
leaft  two  thrafhing  floors ; otherwife 
one  barn  would  be  chiefly  taken  up 
in  threfliing  grain  for  feed,  or  other- 
wife  to  exchange,  or  fell  for  pur- 
chafing  feed,  and  no  income  could  be 
made  from  one  barn  to  defray  rent 
and  expences.  Befides  the  lofs  of  the 
fodder,  of  the  manure,  and  ftraw  for 

lean 
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lean  or  ftore  cattle  in  winter  would 
be  great,  if  thralhing  a confiderable 
part  was  deferred,  till  the  cattle  were 
turned  out  to  grafs  in  the  fpring ; to 
which  might  be  added  the  expence 
upon  thraflhing  in  fummer,  or  in  the 
time  of  harveft. 

I diflike  burthening  an  eftate  with 
fuperfluous  buildings  as  much  as  any 
man ; but  neceffaries  mull  be  allowed, 
.with  a view  to  the  furtherance  of  a 
landlords  intereft.  The  buildings 
upon  a farm  are  not  fo  expenfive  as 
are  generally  confidered,  if  properly 
performed.  Framed  barns  of  wood 
with  feather-edged  boarding  are  of  all 
others  the  belt,  and  when  covered 
with  reed  will  laft  a century.  Where 
, M m reed 
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reed  cannot  be  obtained,  I recom- 
mend pantiles.  Fir  ft  nail  oak  lath  as 
thick  as  poflible  upon  the  fpars,  and 
bed  the  tiles  in  mortar,  which  will 
prevent  their  being  blown  or  knocked 
off.  Reed  is  beft  for  the  duration 
of  the  fpars,  but  it  may  be  fetched  too 
far,  and  bought  too  dear,  where  pan- 
tiles can  be  obtained  eafily.  Barns 
built  of  brick  are  the  worft  of  all 
others  on  account  of  their  clofenefs ; 
if  grain  is  not  put  into  them  in  ex- 
treme good  order,  it  is  apt  to  be  da- 
maged, which  is  not  fo  much  the  cafe 
with  thofe  I recommend,  or  any 
other. 


ON 
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ON  THE  MANAGEAIENT  OF  FEN  LANDS. 

TT  has  been  obferved  by  many  in- 
^ habitants  of  the  fea  coafls  in  the 
ifland  of  Great-Britain,  that  the  fea 
gains  upon  the  land  in  fome  parts  and 
withdraws  itfelf  from  it  on  others. 
This  has  led  me  to  conjefture,  that,  it 
may  have  withdrawn  itfelf  from  the 
coaft  neareft  to  the  low  lands,  which 
we  call,  fens;  through  which  the 
rivers  communicating  with  the  fea, 
could  difcharge  themfelves  lower,  and 
thereby  confiderably  draw  off  the 
waters  which  were  previoufly  flag-  . 
nated,  or  fluftuated  higher  and  lower 
according  to  the  difcharge  of  ^water 
from  the  high  lands.  When  fuch 
Mm2  waters 
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Xvaters  were  drawn  off  to  the  loweft 
ebb,  the  prafticability  of  embanking 
the  rivers,  and  erecting  mills  to  dif- 
charge  the  fuperfluous  waters  from 
this  kind  of  new  created  land,  firft 
prefented  itfelf.  Which,  except  fome 
breaches  of  the  banks  of  rivers  in 
violent  floods  of  late  years,  has  been 
carried  into  execution  with  great  fuc- 
cefs. 

This  idea  has  the  more  weight  with 
me,  upon  examining  the  foil  which  the 
waters  have  left.  It  is  to  all  appearance 
a fedimeht  of  the  finer  particles  of 
natural  foil  and  putrified  bodies,  ap- 
proximating to  mud  for  a confider- 
able  depth,  in  fome  places  many  yards. 
And  this  opinion  is  rendered  more 

pro- 
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probable  by  trees  being  frequently 
found  laying  horizontally  a confidera- 
ble  depth  urider  the  foil  in  a kind  of 
petrified  ftate ; hence  1 am  inclined  to 
think,  thofe  trees  could  only  be  brought 
thither  by  violent  floods  from  the  high 
land.  For  a lonsf  time  after  the  fen 
lands  became  in  a tolerable  dry  con- 
dition, they  remained  uncultivated : 
people  could  not  be  found  to  embark 
in  an  adventurous  plan,  during  the 
time  they  were  covered  with  reeds, 
and  fuch  other  coarfe  productions  as 
are  the  growth  of  ftagnated  water. 
The  parts  intended  for  cultivation  were 
preparatorily  pared  and  burnt  ill 
dry  fummers  ; fince  ivhich  time  par- 
ing and  burning  feems  to  have  been 
made  an  eflential  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  fen  lands.  ^ If 
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If  we  compare  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  and  the  efFecls  produced  by  paring 
' and  burning,  the  practice  will,  I think, 
appear  improper.  The  foil  conhfting 
of  a light  fubtil  nature,  flood  not  in 
need  of  being  made  lighter;  or  of 
alhes  for  a mixture  with  it  in  order  to 
improve  it ; nor  yet  of  being  reduced 
lower,  or  lefs  with  refpeft  to  quantity, 
which  effefts  are  produced  by  burning. 
Though  it  might  be  found  in  the  firft 
inftance  neceffary,  of  which  I am  not 
clear,  to  burn  the  rubbifh  upon  the 
land,  every  fubfequent  effort  ought 
to  have  been  dire£led  towards  bracing 
together  the  loofe  particles  of  earth,  of 
which  it  was  cornpofed ; and  this  flep 
could  not  be  effefted  by  the  fame  kind 
of  improvement  which  we  adopt  upon 

high 
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high  land  where  there  is  a pan  or  fix- 
ed ftaple  to  the  ground.  Clay  or  marie 
or  any  other  heavy  body,  would  foon 
fink  below  the  reach  of  the  cultivator. 
Lime  would  anfwer  the  neceflary  pur- 
pofes;  and  inftead  of  fen  farmers’ 
cropping  the  land  beyond  'its  ftrength, 
then  laying  it  down  again  with  the 
worft  of  rye  grafs  in  hopes  that  in  the 
courfe  of  three  or  four  years  it  Ihould 
degenerate  into  its  original  ftate,  and 
thereby  require  to  be  pared  and  burnt, 
they  ought  to  purfue  a contrary  prac- 
tice as  much  as  poffible  : When  the 
land  becomes  dry  to  treat  it  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  very  light  foils 
are  managed  in  the  high  country. 

For  want  of  a pan  or  .fixed  ftaple, 

fen  lands  are  very  apt  to  be  parched 
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up  in  dry  furnmers : and  their  foil 
being  remarkably  light,  not  only  from 
its  own  nature,  but  from  the  practice 
of  burning,  is  very  fubjecl  to  fall  to 
duft,  and  to  be  blown  from  the  roots  of 
grain,  efpecially  wheat ; by  which 
means  the  roots  are  expofed  frequently 
to  the  froft  and  drought,  and  the  crops 
greatly  injured  or  totally  loft.  Were 
it  not  for  the  ditches,  which  are  gene- 
rally charged  with  water,  we  fhould 
fee  thoufands  of  acres  of  fen  land  on 
fire  in  a dry  fummer,  whilft  fen  farmers 
are  attached  to  the  cuftom  of  burn- 
ing. The  praftice  of  fowing  cole-feed 
is  the  only  tolerable  good  hufbandry 
in  the  fens;  to  which  the  treading  is  fo 
effential,  by  feeding  it  of  the  land.  If 
paring  and  burning  were  laid  afide, 

this 
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‘this  vegetable  might  be  produced  by 
a (imilar  cultivation  to  that  of  turnips 
upon  high  land.  Until  this  mode  of 
management  is  altered,  lime  ufed,  and 
a fyftem  of  hufbandry  like  to  that 
upon  high  land  put  in  practice,  the 
fens  muft  decline  in  value. 

However  llrange  it  may  appear,  it 
is  true,  that  nothing  can  reftore  the 
powers  of  the  land,  but  the  methods  I 
have  pointed  out ; or  its  being  fub- 
merfed  in  water  again  for  two  or  three 
yeap,  which  for  the  fake  of  the  owners 
and  occupiers,  I hope  never  will  be 
the  cafe,  Wliere  a gentleman  is  poC- 
felfed  of  property  in  the  fens,  and  the 
fame  in  a high  country,  not  far  diftant, 
?^fFprding  lime  ftpnes,  the  whole  of 
, N n which 
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which  communicating  with  each  other, 
and  with  a good  market  to  purchafe 
coals  by  a navigable  river,  the  im- 
provement with  lime  may  eafily  be 
brought  about.  It  would  be  worth 
a gentleman’s  while  to  make  the  expe- 
riment, and  to  allow  his  tenants  lime 
delivered  upon  the  fen  ellate  at  prime 
coft. 

I cannot  take  leave  of  this  fubjeft 
without  obferving,  that  large  tracts  of 
the  ferl  countries  might  be  made  of 
confiderable  value,  and  great  advan- 
tages 'inight  be  gained  by  planting 
'aquatic  woods,  fuch  as  alder,  black 
"^plars  and  \^ilIows  of  various  kinds, 
/iir  plac^  which  at  “this  time  yield 
Ven^  Htfle  of  no  -profif.  • I coincide 

with 
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with  the  ingenious  Mr.  Kent  in  his 
Hints  to  Gentlemen  of  Landed  pro- 
perty refpecling  the  cultivation  and 
management  of  timber,  and  hope  to 
fee  his  plan  univerfally  adopted,  being 
well  convinced  it  would  tend  to  the 
general  good  of  this  country. 
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